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The Business Situation in Texas 


By JOHN R. 


Business activity in Texas during April failed to show 
the improvement many analysts expected, but it continued 
at a level very near the all-time high. Since most of the fac- 
tors that might be expected to increase the level of business 
have had an opportunity for their full effect to be felt, it is 
reasonable to conclude that no strong rise is in store for 
the immediate future. At the same time there is no reason 
to believe that any substantial decline is in prospect. After 
weighing the forces that might result in a decline against 
the force of those that show possibilities of expansion, it 
now looks as if Texas business might continue for several 
months on something of a plateau. 

The index of business activity in Texas compiled by the 
Bureau of Business Research from bank debits in leading 
Texas cities declined 2% from March to a level 3% above 
April 1959. The first four months of 1960 were 8% above 
the same period of last year, and since this index measures 
the general level of business it may be taken as an indica- 
tion of the extent to which business has increased in the 
past twelve-month period. 

After recovering from the decline coinciding with the 
steel strike, the index of Texas business has failed to ex- 
pand further. It has been pointed out previously that the 
relatively low level of business during the first months of 
1960 could be attributed to the cold winter and the late 
date of Easter, but the figures for April are not quite so 
optimistic as it was believed earlier in the year that they 
would be. Texas business appears to be holding steady at 
the present level, with very few signs of further advance 
appearing. At the same time that business failed to register 
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strong gains, it also showed no major indications that it 
would decline from the present level. 

Retail sales by Texas stores increased 9% in April after 
allowance for normal seasonal variation. This is the upturn 
in sales that had been predicted for April, due primarily to 
the rise in business immediately before Easter. Since cloth- 
ing is such an important part of the Easter business, it is 
not surprising that sales of nondurable goods stores rose 
12% in April after adjustment for seasonal variation. April 
1960 was 7% ahead of April 1959. Sales by durable goods 
stores, on the other hand, declined 2% from March and 
were 6% below a year ago. This decline was due to the fact 
that sales of motor vehicle dealers declined in April more 
than the normal seasonal amount. All other kinds of busi- 
ness reported performance better than the average for 
April. Apparel stores turned in the best performance, with 
an increase of 18%, when normally there is no change from 
March to April due to seasonal factors. However, all types 
of durable goods stores except motor vehicle dealers re- 
ported an increase in business. 

For the nation, retail buying hit an all-time high in 
April, and there is a generally optimistic feeling that this 
phase of business will be the chief support to a high level 
of activity. The Commerce Department’s Business Advisory 
Council predicts that consumer buying during 1960 will 
be the major force that prevents a recession from starting. 

During the first quarter of 1960 businesses were buying 
heavily for inventory, but by April this trend had slowed 
down and inventory accumulation is not expected to have 
a pronounced influence on total activity in the months to 
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come. During the first quarter of 1960 inventory accumu- 
lation accounted for almost half of the increase in the 
Gross National Product. 

The decline in inventory accumulation has had an im- 
mediate effect on the volume of industrial production. The 
preliminary index of industrial production in Texas was 
173 in April, compared with revised figures of 173 in both 
March and February. By the end of April there were signs 
indicating that the manufacturing segment of the index 
might do still more to offset the decline in petroleum pro- 
duction. The index of industrial production for the United 
States remained unchanged, with steel production showing 
weakness and automobile production registering an in- 
crease. 

If consumer buying continues strong, it will almost cer- 
tainly be reflected in an increase in orders from retailers 
and wholesalers. It is almost certain that if this does hap- 
pen, it will result in increased orders for manufactured 
goods. This situation would give a strong basis for fore- 
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casting good business during the last half of 1960, since 
inventories are now reduced to the point that an increase 
in new orders will result in increased production. The im- 
provement in consumer buying has not been going on long 
enough to register its influence on production, but it gives 
promise of offering support for business in the months to 
come. 

The influence of the international situation on Texas 
business should also be given some consideration. The fail- 
ure of the summit meeting seems certain to result in greater 
expenditures for armament. If a crisis should suddenly de- 
velop, the effect would be sharp and dramatic, but even 
without any dramatic development it is not unlikely that a 
gradual increase in expenditures will begin to have an ef- 
fect on Texas business. In the past, a worsening of the in- 
international situation has resulted in increased investment 
in plant capacity as well as increased output of items to be 
used by the military. Texas industry has in general re- 
ceived its proportionate share of such expenditures, which 
have had a stimulating influence on business in the state. 

The construction industry in Texas still fails to support 
the level of business activity as well as consumer spending. 
Building permits issued in Texas cities declined 12% in 
April, after seasonal adjustment, and were 14% below a 
year ago. Residential building authorized was 8% below 
the previous month, after adjustment, and nonresidential 
building was 23% lower. For the first four months of 1960 
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total building permits issued declined 9%, and residential 
permits declined 19%. Nonresidential, on the other hand, 
increased 11% over the first four months of 1959, but this 
type of building is not large enough in volume to offset the 
decline in residential building. In spite of the fact that the 
level of building is still high, this phase of business is not 
contributing to the growth of the economy, as it has in the 
past, and the present slowing down in the building industry 
offsets some of the increase represented by expanding 
consumer demand. 

Industrial expansion continues to represent one of the 
bright spots in the business picture. The survey of capital 
spending plans made by the Department of Commerce and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission in January and 
February indicated that capital spending in 1960 would 
be 14% above 1959. A more recent survey made by Mc- 
Graw-Hill found industry planning to spend $37.9 billion. 
an increase of 16% over 1959. The McGraw-Hill survey 
indicates that the heavy emphasis on spending in 1960 will 
be on replacement and modernization of plant for greater 
efficiency rather than for expansion of capacity. Detailed 
figures for spending in Texas are not available, but Mc- 
Graw-Hill reports that the South and West are gaining in 
their proportion of total capital expenditures. This is in 
line with past experience and it seems reasonable to assume 
that industrial expansion will continue to offer strong sup- 
port to the business situation in Texas. 

The capital spending plans for the petroleum industry 
are of particular interest to the Texas business picture. 
The petroleum industry plans to spend a record $6.6 bil- 
lion in 1960 in capital and exploration expenses. Plans for 
the years 1961 through 1963 assume a continuation of this 
level of spending through three more years. The 1960 ex- 
penditures include an increase of 35% in processing, 24.% 
in transportation, 18% in marketing, and only 5% for 
drilling and production. The increased spending for proc- 
esssing will be for improvements in the quality of the re- 
fined products. Marketing expenditures reflect the growing 
competition at the retail level and the need to make stations 
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Apr from from 
Index 1960 1960 1959 Mar 1960 Apr 1959 

Texas Business Activity ..... 223 228 216 — 2 + 8 
Miscellaneous freight 

carloadings in S.W. district 83 79 87 + 5 — 6 
Crude petroleum production 109* 115r 120 — 56 — 9 
Crude oil runs to stills .. 147 142 148 + 4 — 1 
Total electric power 

consumption ’ 4038* 380r 358 + 6 + 138 
Industrial electric power 

consumption - : 411* 386r 381 + 6 + 8 
Bank debits —....... Bs 267 273 259 — 2 + 8 
Ordinary life insurance sales 403 397 398 + 2 + 1 
Total retail sales _..... 238* 219r 229r + 9 + 4 

Durable-goods sales 162* 165r 172r — 2 — 6 

Nondurable-goods sales 278* 248r 260r + 12 + 7 
Urban building permits issued 217 246 252 — 12 — 14 

NE oi 2. SES 253 301 — 8 — 22 

Nonresidential _........ canis 252 202 — 23 — 3 
Industrial production, total .. 173* 173 170 ded + 2 





* Preliminary. 
r Revised. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 








more efficient and attractive. The expenditures for trans- 
portation will be largely for new gas transmission lines. 

The small percentage increase in expenditures for drill- 
ing and production reflects the situation that is depressing 
the oil industry in Texas. In spite of curtailment in crude 
production in Texas, total petroleum stocks rose 10 million 
barrels in April to 754 million barrels. Based on levels re- 
ported to the Texas Railroad Commission as adequate, 
stocks were 60 million barrels too large. Except for residual 
fuel oil, major product prices weakened in April. All major 
products are priced below a year ago. 

The prospects for farm income in Texas continue reason- 
ably good. After a rainy winter and early spring, some 
areas are in need of rain. But there is some possibility that 
farm prices in 1960 will show an improvement, and if 
growing conditions remain as good as at present, farm in- 
come should be satisfactory for the year. 

Total nonagricultural employment in Texas rose to 
2.509,900 in April from 2,479,300 the previous month. 
The largest increases were in retail trade, construction, and 
government, representing mostly seasonal increases. Manu- 
facturing employment rose 1,700, concentrated in the 
durable goods industries. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 





Apr 1959 





Apr 1960 Apr 1960 
from from from 
Account Mar 1960 Apr 1959 Mar 1959 
TOTAL ASSETS + i os — 1 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves + 2 ee — 2 
Loans, less loans to banks 
and valuation reserves + 2 + 8 + 1 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans? + 1 + 1 + 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities + 1 + 7% 1 
Real estate loans + 4 — 5 + 2 
Other loans + 8 + 12 + 2 
Total U. S. Government 
securities + 3 — 8 — 
Treasury bills — 15 — 40 — 46 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness ee — 80 — 3 
Other securities oe + 6 + 1 
Treasury notes and bonds + 4 nad — 4 
Loans to banks + 47 + 33 + 74 


Reserves with Federal 


Reserve banks oe — 4 ss 

Cash in vaults + 6 + 6 + 11 
Balance with domestic banks — 4 — 4 — 5 
Other net assets — 5 + 14 + 32 
TOTAL LIABILITIES + 1 dad — 2 

Total adjusted deposits + 1 — 3 — 1 
Demand deposits + 1 — 5 + 2 
Time deposits oe se ss 
U. S. Government deposits + 33 + 8 — 44 
Total interbank deposits — 4 — 7 — 5 
Domestic banks — 6 - 7 — 7 
Foreign banks + 12 — 21 + 60 
Borrowings + 26 +215 + 15 
Other liabilities + 16 + 94 + 6 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS + 1 + 4 + 1 





* Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

t Includes loans to nonbank financial institutions. 
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Texas industrial growth, statewide and by standard 
metropolitan area, and trends in the major industry 
groups, are pointed up in the following report on 


The 1958 Census of Manufactures 


By STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 


Preliminary data from the Census of Manufactures, 
1958, released in late April by the Bureau of the Census, 
indicate that value added by manufacture’ in Texas in- 
creased by 44% between 1954 and 1958. This rise is im- 
pressive, even if the effects of inflation are considered, be- 
cause the index of wholesale prices increased only 8% 
during the four years. Increases above 8% in value added, 
therefore, represent real gain. 

Manufacturing employment increased 15% for the state. 
In 1954 there were 419,200 manufacturing employees; the 
number had increased to 480,000 by 1958. Even though 
the state total is sizeable, and Texas ranks high among the 
states in manufacturing employment, the total is not so im- 
pressive when it is considered that over 760,000 were em- 
ployed in factories of the Los Angeles-Long Beach indus- 
trial complex in 1957, Largest percentage increases by far, 
in number of employees by standard metropolitan report- 
ing area were reported in Austin (47%) and Lubbock 
(50%). However, each of these census areas had fewer 
than 5,000 manufacturing employees at the end of the 
reporting period. 

Among the four largest metropolitan areas, Dallas had 
the most substantial increase, 18%, or 3% above the state 
increase of 15%. Manufacturing employment in the other 
major metropolitan areas included increases of 17% in 
Houston, 13% in Fort Worth, and 12% in San Antonio. 
The only standard metropolitan area which had a decrease 
in employment was Galveston (probably because of reduc- 
tion in scope of operations at the Texas City tin smelter and 
increased automation at other plants in the county). It was 
notable, however, that value added by manufacture in Gal- 
veston County increased by 69%, even though there was a 
slight decrease in employment (See Table I). 

In the major industry categories, largest increase 
(183%) in value added by manufacture was in electrical 
machinery, which also registered an encouraging 105% 
increase in employment. These increases in employment 
and value added are due to recent expansion in the manu- 
facture of electronic equipment, one of the nation’s most 
dynamic industries. Another category which showed a sub- 
stantial increase in employment and value added by manu- 
facture was instruments and related products. Only one 
employment group, lumber and wood products, showed a 
decline in both employment and value added by manu- 
facture. 

While the census showed an increase in manufacturing 
employment for most counties, there was a decline in at 
least twenty. The largest decreases appear to have taken 
place in counties in East Texas where factory employment 





1 The Bureau of the Census derives “value added by manufacture” 
by subtracting the cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract work, from the value of ship- 
ments of manufacturing establishments, 
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has declined because of increased efficiency in sawmilling 
and in the manufacture of wood products. 

Significantly, food processing still is the largest employ- 
ment category in manufacturing. During 1958, an average 
of 72,700 persons were working in that industry. Other 
large employment categories were transportation equip- 
ment (64,500), chemicals and products (42,200), pe- 
troleum and coal products (43,900), and machinery except 
electrical (42,500). Only 2,900 were employed in the 
manufacture of leather and leather goods (the smallest in- 
dustry category), down from 3,400 in 1954. 

There were other developments of more than ordinary 
importance, too. The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 20 or more persons expanded from 2.612 
to 3,109—a gain of 19%. Interestingly, in Maine, New 
York, Vermont, and Michigan the number of manufactur- 
ing establishments actually declined, while the total number 
of plants in Texas increased from 8,890 to 10,372 in the 
four-year period. 

Recent data available from estimates made by the Texas 
Employment Commission indicate that manufacturing em- 
ployment is continuing to increase (a total of 490,000 pro- 
duction workers in March 1960) . However, is it expanding 
fast enough to offset loss of employment in agriculture, oil 
production and exploration, and lumbering? New jobs 
must be created in manufacturing and service industries to 


TABLE 1 


PERCENT CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT AND 
IN VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE, STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS, TEXAS, 

1954 To 1958 





Standard metropolitan 








a Number of Value added by manufacture 
Statistical areas employees (unadjusted ) 

TEXAS, total + 15 + 44 
Amarillo! _. : + 15 + 52 
Austin + 47 + 80 
Beaumont-Port Arthur? + 8 + 44 
Corpus Christi + 11 + 66 
Dallas’ _..... + 18 + 58 
El Paso + 19 + 16 
Fort Worth‘ + 18 + 38 
Galveston * + 69 
Houston + 17 + 82 
Laredo + 10 + 32 
Lubbock + 50 + 74 
San Angelo + 8 7 a7 
San Antonio - ~*~ 13 + 37 
Waco ... ; : + 15 + 35 
Wichita Falls v ae ey aie 





* Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

1 Includes Potter and Randall counties. 

2 Includes Jefferson and Orange counties. 

3 Includes Collin, Dallas, Denton, and Ellis counties. 

4 Includes Johnson and Tarrant counties. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1958 
Census of Manufactures (Preliminary). 








TABLE 2 


PERCENT CHANGES IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN VALUE 
ADDED BY MANUFACTURE, TEXAS MAJOR INDUSTRY 
croups, 1954 to 1958 








Value added by manufacture 


Number of 
Industry employees (unadjusted ) 
ALL INDUSTRIES, 
total + 15 + 44 
Food and kindred products Ye F + 24 
Textile mill products + 1 + 19 
Apparel and related 
products + 13 + 36 
Lumber and wood products 18 5 
Furniture and fixtures + 10 > 31 
Pulp, paper and products + 21 + 75 
Printing and publishing + 17 + 34 
Chemicals and products 14 + 47 
Petroleum and coal products 7 + 43 
Leather and leather goods — 15 + 10 
Stone, clay and glass 
products + 58 71 
Primary metal industries + 5 + 39 
Fabricated metal products + 30 + 46 
Machinery except electrical + 31 + 32 
Electrical machinery +105 +183 
Transportation equipment + 16 +- 68 
Instruments and related 
products + 98 112 
Miscellaneous manufactures 28 38 
(ineluding Ordnance) 
Administrative and 
26 n.a. 


auxiliary + 2 





n.a. Not available. 
Souree: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1958 


Census of Manufactures (Preliminary). 


absorb those displaced by mechanization of agriculture. 
by decreases in manned aircraft manufacturing employ- 
ment, by closing of some military bases and in reduction of 
civilian employment at many others, and by automation 
and centralization of the lumbering industries. Most sig- 
nificantly, it now appears that the Texas petroleum indus- 
try will stabilize and that output, as well as the amount of 
exploration, may even decline. Many communities in Texas 
which have traditionally depended on the exploration for 
petroleum and on its production have already been ad- 
versely affected by this development; the trend may be ex- 
pected to continue. If new manufacturing and service in- 
dustry jobs are not created, many Texans will be forced to 
migrate to more dynamic areas for the purpose of seeking 
employment. 

Another trend which must be studied carefully is in 
manufacturing—the trend to automation of processing. 
This means that the press of competition and higher wage 
scales are forcing management of industry to increase 
productivity through the use of automatic devices. A news 
release in the Houston Post for March 15 stated that Good- 
year was planning to convert its Houston synthetic rubber 
plant, the largest in the United States, to electronic controls. 
Several Texas petroleum refineries have lowered operating 
costs and increased output with adoption of automation; in 
at least one instance this was accomplished with a reduction 
in employment. Although plant investment in Texas each 
year is high and is expected to remain high, Texans must 
realize that the majority of manufacturing plants in the 
state are relatively new and. because they are new and ef- 
ficient, employment is not as great as might be expected. In 
other words, plant investment per worker is high—espe- 
cially in refining and in the manufacture of chemicals. 
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On the other hand, announcements of several new and 
large industries are encouraging. Among new plants re- 
cently announced for the state of Texas are a paper mill to 
be constructed by Anglo-Southern Paper Corporation at 
Texarkana, the Keasby-Mattison sewer pipe plant at Hills- 
boro, the Alpha Corporation electronic research and manu- 
facturing facility at Richardson, a new cement plant under 
construction by Texas Industries at Midlothian, a huge 
new cycling plant being built by Humble near Kingsville, a 
plant to produce a new type of synthetic rubber to be built 
at Beaumont by Goodyear, a new Anheuser-Busch brew- 
ery costing $30 million at Houston, new steel mills to be 
erected by Sovereign Steel at Palestine and by Border Steel 
at El Paso, and new chemical plants to be constructed by. 
the Celanese Corporation at Bay City and by Monsanto 
near Alvin in Brazoria County. Important, too, was the 
joint announcement by El Paso Natural Gas Company and 
the Rexall Drug Company that they would cooperate in 
the construction of an $80 million plastics and chemical 
manufacturing facility to be integrated with other chemical 
producing facilities already built at Odessa. Union Carbide 
is modifying and preparing to place the Brownsville chemi- 
cal complex (first operated by Carthage Hydrocol and 
later by Pan American Chemicals) on stream again. Sev- 
eral smaller plants and many expansions of factories al- 
ready in place have also been announced. 

There have been some disappointing developments, too. 
Aircraft factory employment is down and is expected to 
decline further. Deactivation of the large Overhaul and Re- 
pair facility of the Navy at Corpus Christi meant a loss of 
employment to nearly 3.000 persons. The uncertain outlook 
for petroleum production has resulted in decreases in the 
number of workers employed in Texas’ important oil in- 
dustry equipment manufacturing industry. Bethlehem Sup- 
ply has ceased production at Corsicana, and the plant (with 
the exception of the foundry, which will be reopened by 
Smith Steel Casting Co.) is to be dismantled. W-K-M Di- 
vision of ACF Industries has closed its cast mold and pres- 


TABLE 3 


PERCENT CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT, 
SELECTED COUNTIES, TEXAS, 1954 To 1958 











Percent 
Number of Number of change, 
: employees, employees, 1958 
County 1954 1958 from 1954 
Bowie 4,729 2,714 — 43 
Cooke 1,392 1,149 — 17 
Dewitt 1,121 1,089 — 3 
Eastland 657 567 — 14 
Galveston 10,910 10,628 — $3 
Gonzales 569 485 — 15 
Hale 593 454 — 23 
Hill 690 587 — 15 
Kaufman 926 736 — 21 
Liberty 832 635 — 24 
Montromery 1,460 1,126 — 23 
Nacogdoches 1,643 1,584 — 4 
Nolan 1,112 1,037 — 7 
Palo Pinto 770 657 — 15 
Polk 1,147 935 — 18 
Rusk 588 541 — 8 
Sabine 950 703 — 26 
Shelby 1,007 995 — 1 
Walker 877 326 — 14 
Williamson 876 705 — 20 





Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1958 
Census of Manufactures (Preliminary). 
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sure valve plant at Richmond, where approximately 300 
workers lost jobs. 

These and similar local developments will probably cause 
many Texans to ponder whether the state’s economy is as 
dynamic as they think. Actually, the outlook is not un- 
promising. One thing seems certain, however: the State of 
Texas and its citizens must greatly expand efforts in the 
area of industry attraction. There is intensified competition 
among states for industry; every state in the nation is seek- 
ing to expand the manufacturing segment of its economic 
base, and Texas is forced to compete with them. Some 
industries will still seek Texas locations because this is the 
most economic place in which to operate, but the majority 
will have to be sold on opportunities here. 

Texas cities large and small are seeking industry; there 
is competition among them, too. Many of these communi- 
ties will be successful in their campaigns, but just as many 
will probably be disappointed. Unfortunately, there is not 
enough industry to go around. The most promising outlook 
during the next decade would appear to be for those com- 
munities located within a 75-mile radius of the major 
metropolitan areas. 

Assets for attracting more factories to Texas are nu- 
merous. Diversified resources in quantity are present, and 
the majority of them are in strong demand for use as raw 
materials by modern industry. The skills of the labor force 
are in a continuous process of upgrading, and the size of 
the labor market will expand considerably in future years 
because of the youthfulness of the state’s population. Stra- 
tegic geographic location is a highly significant asset in 
serving the vast mid-continent and national markets; loca- 
tion midway between the dynamic growth areas of the 
Pacific Southwest and the Atlantic Southwest should prove 
to be highly significant in the future. The harbors of the 
coast and the Intracoastal Canal give the state access to 
world markets and raw materials—particularly to those of 
nearby Latin America; they also help to provide access to 
the area served by this nation’s great inland transportation 
network. Texas highway, rail, and air transportation fa- 
cilities are superb. Living conditions and other amenities 
in the majority of the state’s communities are satisfactory 
and competitive. Planned industrial developments, of which 
the Great Southwest Industrial District in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area is an example, have helped many communities 
compete for new factories and the relocation of others. 
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One attractive factor which the state fails to promote suf- 
ficiently is climate. There is great misunderstanding con- 
cerning the Texas climate. California, Arizona, Colorado, 
Florida, and the states of the Pacific Northwest have em- 
phasized climate as an amenity, and the emphasis has paid 
encouraging dividends. Texas also needs to convince out- 
siders that at least a start in the direction of solving its 
water supply and distribution problem is underway; Texas 
can no longer afford to consider this problem on an emer- 
gency basis. The need for planning is long range in scope, 
and money for water conservation projects must be made 
available in more generous amounts than have been typical 
in the past. 

If Texas is to compete with other states, it must also ex- 
pand spending for education, especially higher education. 
No state can afford to be niggardly in this respect. The most 
dynamic of modern industries are heavily dependent on re- 
search, and the success of industrial research activities is 
in turn based on the availability of highly trained person- 
nel. The heavy concentration of space and electronic indus- 
tries in the Bay and Los Angeles areas of California and in 
the Boston region was no accident. Superior sources of sup- 
ply for research personnel, such as M.I.T. and the Univer- 
sity of California, had notable attractive power. There 
is strong evidence to support the assumption that Texas 
is not providing adequate facilities for graduate train- 
ing, and some of the most promising of its young people 
are forced to go elsewhere for advanced education. Many 
of them never return; therefore, the state loses some 
of its brightest minds. This is false economy. It is important 
to note that most executives of industry do not object to 
generous state expenditures for education if they feel they 
are receiving a good return for their tax dollar investment. 

The decennial census, now in the final stage, will provide 
additional accurate information on manufacturing employ- 
ment. However, study of data already released indicates 
that there will be population declines in at least half of the 
Texas counties. These declines help to emphasize again 
that agricultural employment is declining and that many 
Texas communities, if they are to survive, will be forced to 
supplement their incomes from other sources. Of these 
sources, manufacturing would appear to offer the most 
permanent long range benefits. 





Industrial Production: 


PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL 
MANUFACTURER 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 
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Eisai % Apr 1960 Apr 1960 By ALFRED G. DALE 
Apr® Mart Apr from from 
Industry 1960 1960 1959 Mari1960 Apr 1959 
TOTAL NONAGRICUL- ; 
want - —_____—- a In recent years the problems of small business have re- 
¢ 94 1 ° ° a neg ° e ° . ° 
TOTAL ee CL ceived increasing attention in academic studies and in 
MANUFACTURING 491.5 489.8 486.4 * +1 syne a : ; : 
legislative and administrative action. The small business- 
Durable goods 235.5 2833 2341 + 1 + 1 — : 
ve dt ee. oe i ae man, like the small farmer, plays an important role in 
Lumber and wood products 20.8 205 201 + 1 4+ 8 American life, socially and politically, as well as eco- 
Furniture and fixtures M1 10 Wt + 1 as nomically. And like the small farmer, the small business- 
gece and giane ee ae mn es man is confronted with changing sets of conditions that 
products 23.8 . . atti “ 2 : 
Primary metals 25.6 23 2.9 + 1 + 8 make it increasingly difficult for him to operate successfully 
Fabricated metal products 29.2 29.0 29.4 + 1 +s along traditional lines. In an economy that seeks to pre- 
Machinery (except ie eae serve small enterprise for complex social reasons, it be- 
6 40.5 ” ; ; 
— - tial comes important to consider how this may best be accom- 
Electrical equipment i s ; z ’ 
at aiden 18.1 180 135 +1 «+384 plished without doing violence to the current facts of 
Transportation equipment 54.8 54.2 61.8 + 1 — 11 economic life. 
Other durable goods Se oe ee Oe The problems of the small businessman are usually con- 
Nondurable goods 256.0 256.5 252.3 en aR sidered as being primarily a matter of deficient managerial 
Food 78.9 79.2 76.7 oo 6 + 8 ; > ; ; ' ; 
‘Sangie ae zt ia 3 technique. Innumerable case studies of unsuccessful busi- 
Textile mill products 7.2 7.2 7.1 + 1 e ‘ 
Apparel 84.7 35.3 34.3 ian a | ness ventures indicate that poor management is frequently 
Paper and allied products 98 99 97 — 1 + 1 the apparent proximate cause for failure. These deficiencies 
Printing and publishing — ee eT typically include poor record keeping and internal control 
gs -ecleaggaimaaaea yrocedures; a tendency to overspecialize in certain mana- 
sh < ae as se + procedures; a tendency to overspecialize in certain a 
Petroleum products 42.5 42.5 44.6 oe gerial functions (it is seldom that a small businessman is 
Leather and leather both a good production engineer and a good salesman) ; 
P *e ° . A . s 
products a ae oe and inadequate use of relevant information in making key 
Other nondurable goods 6.1 6.2 6.0 — 2 ieee a ow . Res , 
MOMMA NU. decisions (e.g., pricing policy, investment plans, and so 
FACTURING 2,018.4 1,989.5 1,973.0 + 1 + 2 on). Additionally, the small businessman, partly because 
Mining 124.5 124.5 128.9 oo — 8 of deficient managerial technique, but partly because he is 
Petroleum and natural small, is typically hag-ridden by chronic financial difficul- 
s 7 ae =— . : . se : aes . . 
gas mee Sian ene ? ties, notably insufficient working capital, that force him to 
Metal, coal, and . ° ae Rise °_* 
ge a eo ak Sa ek operate from expedient to expedient and crisis to crisis. 
Contract construction 164.6 1583 1691 + 4 — 8 Diagnoses of how the small businessman can improve his 
Transportation and utilities 227.5 228.6 225.0 o-o +1 probabilities of survival or success are usually concerned 
Interstate railroad 42.0 41.7 4836 + 1 — 4 with problems in these two areas, and prescriptions are usu- 
Other transpentetion — ao ee tS ally aimed at improving either managerial technique or 
Telephone and telegraph 39.2 39.0 38.6 + 1 + 2 4 ; . 
cemiis anttiiten ae os lash ri the financial environment of the small firm. 
ai SMT Pe a ae ae ae However, there is a third problem area that has re- 
Trade es oes ous + 1 +8 ceived little attention but which may be of equal impor- 
Wholesale trade 172.1 172.5 168.6 ** + 2 tance to the survival or success prospects of the small firm. 
Retail trade 469.9 460.9 4524 + 2 + 4 The outcome of decisions is affected not only by the tech- 
Building materials- , a nique of the decision maker, but also by the restrictions that 
4 389 87. 4 . : rate Sera i 
hestuere eons “ ” bi : are imposed by the environment in which his decisions are 
is 82.9 816 79.0 + 2 5 . . So ie : 
~epguienemanned : ; ae being made. These environmental limitations in fact re- 
F liquor st 78.8 784 748 4 . : : 
ae ae ; i strict the number of solutions that are available to the de- 
Automotive stores 79.0 78.3 78.2 2 + 2 os ° — ° ° 
cision maker, and constitute absolute limitations upon his 
Apparel stores 30.9 29.1 30.3 + 6 + 2 x a 
PON ae tke eee ae kl} actions whenever he is unable to modify them. 
ald ae ils The environmental restrictions upon the small manu- 
real estate facturer reflect the market structure in which he typically 
; oe . . . . 
Bank and trast companion 305 8690.4 = 28.4 + 4 operates. It is possible to define four different market situ- 
I 50.0 494 491 + 1 +2 . " ‘ 
Nengises ations, each of which contains elements that may prove 
Real estate and finance 38.0 37.3 36.8 Ss ee z -: ‘ 
dangerous for the small firm in the long run. Experience 
Service and miscellaneous 303.2 298.4 294.5 + 2 + 8 : * ; ° 
shows that unsuccessful manufacturers are typically not 
Hotels and lodging places 29.3 28.4 29.0 + $ + 1 . | d fi a ee shal alk ‘lit ‘ te os bis : 
nly deficie nageri ili ut are operating in 
Laundries and cleaners 35.9 35.38 85.2 + 2 + 2 < : ~ y> I © 
rh siaitieial iat one of the following environments: 
miscellaneous 238.0 234.7 2303 + 1 + 8 1. Fringe producers in an industry dominated by one, or 
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** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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a few, large companies. 
2. Subcontractors to large companies or prime con- 
tractors. 
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3. One of a large number of small companies in a highly 
fragmented industry. 

4. Producers of products with excellent potential de- 
mand, but which require investment, either in engineering 
or market development, beyond the financial capacity of 
the firm. 

Each of these situations is potentially inimical to the 
success of any small company, no matter how well-managed 
it may be, and no matter how strong its current financial 
situation. In each case the basic weakness arises from the 
fact that the small firm, in the last resort, can exert little or 
no control over its market environment. In the first two 
cases the small company must be prepared to accept major 
changes in the magnitude and character of its demand 
schedule initiated by decisions taken outside the firm and 
usually without reference to the specific consequences that 
these may involve. In the third case, the existence of a high- 
ly fragmented industry is usually a priori evidence that the 
character of the market, or of the product, or of the tech- 
nology of the industry is such that companies are con- 
demned to remain small, and under such conditions the 
manufacturer clearly has little control over the influences 
that affect his sales. In the last case the small manufacturer 
may be condemned to ultimate failure simply because he 
is unable to mobilize the financial resources necessary to 
exploit the demand potential for his output. In this respect 
the situation may be analogous economically to the propo- 
sition that the “take-off” into sustained economic growth 
in underdeveloped countries requires a massive injection of 
capital over a relatively short period of time, otherwise the 
economy will stabilize in a low-level trap. A similar break- 
through is often necessary in the small business situation. 

These considerations suggest that, in planning the future 
course of a small firm, its management should seek not 
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only to improve the efficiency and rationality of internal 
operations, but should consider whether or not the firm is 
subject to enviromental constraints of the types noted. If 
the market environment is potentially adverse it may be- 
come necessary to design solutions that permit the company 
to escape from a situation that sooner or later will put a 
ceiling on the growth of the firm or imposes unacceptable 
survival probabilities in the long run. 

Such “escape solutions” may involve expansion into new 
geographic markets, product modification to exploit new 
segments of demand, product innovation, selling to addi- 
tional consuming segments, mergers, recapitalization. Suc- 
cessful solutions will be different in specific cases, but as a 
general proposition should permit the firm to exert more 
explicit control over the demand for its output. Under 
these circumstances the firm can engage in more rational 
planning than is possible in situations where it is continu- 
ally on the defensive and forced to react to events beyond 
its immediate control. 

The nature of appropriate escape solutions is a matter of 
importance to anyone with an interest in preserving the 
viability of small business. They define the conditions 
under which this sector may most appropriately and ef- 
ficiently fulfill its function at a time when the economies of 
production and the demands of complex technologies tend 
to favor the growth of very large companies over wide 
areas of the economy. The problem of small business is not 
only a matter of achieving more efficient administration of 
operations, or of solving chronic financial difficulties. 
These are, of course, necessary elements in ultimate suc- 
cess or failure, but do not constitute sufficient conditions in 
themselves. In many cases success or failure will depend 
upon decisions involving competitive posture in an environ- 
ment that may be increasingly adverse for the small firm. 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gae Journal 














April 1960* Jan 1-Apr 30 

District Oil Gas Dry Total 1960 1959 
TEXAS . 727 45 464 1,235 4,997 6,344 
Southwest See 88 r 76 171 722 197 
Gulfcoast eae 88 7 76 171 722 797 
East ne 55 0 38 93 395 374 
North Central ; 218 17 169 404 1,629 2,098 
West . ; 253 3 90 346 1,348 1,966 
Panhandle : 43 8 18 68 322 477 





* For four weeks ending April 30, 1960. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
(in thousands of barrels) 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 





Apr 1960 Apr 1960 





Area Apr Mar Apr from from 
and product 1960 1960 1959 Mar 1960 Apr 1959 
UNITED STATES 

Gasoline 219,524 225,595 209,593 — 3 + 5 
Distillate 81,373 75,119 85,584 + § — 5 
Residual 39,321 39,112 54,500 + 1 — 28 
Kerosene 20,024 17,538 21,076 + 14 — 65 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 35,371 36,724 34,098 — 4 + 4 
Distillate 10,660 10,193 10,744 + 5 — 1 
Residual 6,928 7,667 7,285 — 10 — 6 
Kerosene 2,827 2,524 3,196 + 12 — 12 





* Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of the month. 








Agriculture: 


STRAWBERRIES: TEXAS’ ROYAL FRUIT 


By FRED O. BOECKER, JR. 


Strawberries are generally considered to be one of the 
most delicious fruits produced on Texas soil. When the 
fresh berries reach the grocery stores in April and May. 
many housewives’ menus include the fruit prepared in 
one of several different ways. 

Although Texas is not a leading state in strawberry 
production. it is certainly an important one. According to 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the Texas 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, the indicated 1960 
strawberry acreage for harvest in Texas is 700 acres; in 
1959 Texas strawberry growers harvested 600 acres. The 
United States Department of Agriculture also predicts an 
increase in the strawberry yield per acre for Texas in 
1960. The 1960 expected yield is 2.400 pounds per acre 
as compared with a yield in 1959 of 2.200 pounds per 
acre. The 1949-58 average yield was 2.474 pounds per acre. 
Along with the increase in acreage for harvest and yield per 
acre predictions, there is also. of course, an expected in- 
crease in 1960 production. Production in 1960 in Texas 
is estimated at 1.680.000 pounds, while the 1959 produc- 
tion was 1.320.000 pounds. The 1960 indicated produc- 
tion is 27.3% above the 1959 production and 13.7% 
above the 1949-58 average production of 1.478.000 
pounds, 


According to the 1954 Census of Agriculture, the three 
top-ranking strawberry-producing counties in the state 
were Hidalgo, in the Lower Valley, 32.0% ; Atascosa, south 
of San Antonio, 30.4% ; and Wood, in East Texas, 15.1%. 
These three counties had 77.5% of the 970,453 quarts pro- 
duced in the state in 1954, The remaining production was 
scattered throughout the state. Atascosa County, although 
ranking second in production, ranked first in acreage, hav- 
ing 31.3% of the 496 acres of strawberries planted in the 
state in 1954. Hidalgo County had 11.7% of the total 
acreage, and Wood County had 11.1%. These three coun- 
ties had a combined total of 54.1% of the state’s total 
acreage. 

The national strawberry acreage ranges annually from 
approximately 175,000 to 200,000 acres. The nation’s 
largest strawberry producing states are Florida, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Tennessee. Kentucky, Illinois, North Carolina, 
Michigan. Washington, Oregon, and California. 

Texas is one of the three states which grow early spring 
strawherries—those harvested in March, April, and May. 
The other two early-spring states are Alabama and Louisi- 
ana. The total acreage for harvest in these three states in 
1959 was 8.900 acres while the 1949-58 average group 
total is 11.340 acres. Louisiana led the acreage for harvest 
in 1959 with 83.2% of the total. Alabama harvested 10.1% 
of the total strawberry acreage, and Texas was credited 
with 6.7% of the group total. 

The 1960 total acreage for harvest for the three early 
spring states is estimated at 8.550 acres, a 3.9% decrease 
from the 1959 total and a 24.6% decrease from the 1949- 


HOURS AND EARNINGS IN TEXASt 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 








Average hourly earnings 











Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours 
Apr* Mar Apr Apr* Mar Apr Apr* Mar Apr 
Industry 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
ALL MANUFACTURING $89.60 $88.15 $88.17 41.1 41.0 41.2 $2.18 $2.15 $2.14 
Durable goods 87.97 86.71 88.83 41.3 40.9 41.9 2.13 2.12 2.12 
Primary metals 91.84 90.01 87.70 41.0 41.1 40.6 2.24 2.19 2.16 
Machinery—except electrical 105.74 102.43 107.53 39.9 39.7 42.5 2.65 2.58 2.53 
Transportation equipment 93.48 92.03 93.50 41.0 40.9 42.5 2.28 2.25 2.20 
Fabricated metal products 100.35 98.33 102.97 40.3 40.3 42.2 2.49 2.44 2.44 
Lumber and wood products 103.36 104.78 98.31 39.6 40.3 39.8 2.61 2.60 2.47 
Furniture and fixtures 89.46 89.89 89.25 42.4 42.4 42.5 2.11 2.12 2.10 
Stone, clay, and glass 59.72 57.68 61.18 44.9 43.7 46.7 1.33 1.32 1.31 
Nondurable goods 66.50 67.05 64.87 40.3 40.4 40.8 1.65 1.66 1.59 
Textile mill products 73.93 65.74 72.91 41.3 38.0 41.9 1.79 1.78 1.74 
Broad woven goods 59.92 61.77 57.66 42.2 43.5 42.4 1.42 1.42 1.36 
Apparel and fabric products 59.78 61.77 56.84 42.4 43.5 42.1 1.41 1.42 1.35 
Food 48.01 47.87 48.01 37.8 37.4 38.1 1.27 1.28 1.26 
Meat packing 80.41 79.46 73.87 43.0 43.9 41.5 1.87 1.81 1.78 
Printing 95.76 95.00 86.18 39.9 40.6 37.8 2.40 2.34 2.28 
Paper and allied products 97.53 98.88 95.15 41.5 41.9 42.1 2.35 2.36 2.26 
Chemical and allied products 97.17 97.07 94.23 39.5 39.3 39.1 2.46 2.47 2.41 
Petroleum and coal products 124.61 119.43 116.00 41.4 40.9 40.7 3.01 2.92 2.85 
Leather 123.42 119.50 120.09 40.6 40.1 40.3 3.04 2.98 2.98 
NONMANUFACTURING 51.41 54.79 54.38 37.8 39.7 41.2 1.36 1.38 1.32 
Mining 108.03 105.25 108.36 42.7 42.1 43.0 2.53 2.50 2.52 
Crude petroleum products 109.48 106.85 109.82 42.5 41.9 42.9 2.57 2.55 2.56 
Sulphur 110.09 110.76 107.92 38.9 39.0 39.1 2.83 2.84 2.76 
Public Utilities 87.16 87.56 85.79 39.8 39.8 39.9 2.19 2.20 2.15 
Retail trade 61.45 60.53 61.74 41.8 40.9 42.0 1.47 1.48 1.47 
Wholesale trade 91.15 89.67 93.28 42.2 41.9 42.4 2.16 2.14 2.20 





* Preliminary subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 


+ Figures cover only production workers in manufacturing and mining industries, and only nonsupervisory employees in other industry divisions. 
Earnings averages include premium pay for overtime, holidays, and for late-shift work. 
Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, other principal executives, or unpaid household workers. 
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58 average. According to the indicated 1960 acreage, Texas 
and Alabama will enjoy increases in acreage for harvest 
while Louisiana is expected to experience a 6.8% decrease 
from 1959. The 1960 production is predicted to be 17,- 
475,000 pounds—a 3.5% decrease from the 1959 produc- 
tion of 18,100,000 pounds. The expected decrease in pro- 
duction compares closely with the 1960 indicated decrease 
in acreage for harvest. Although there is a decrease ex- 
pected in the three-state total production, Louisiana is the 
only state actually anticipating a production decrease. 
Alabama is expecting a very small increase and Texas is 
looking for a 27.3% increase from1959 production. 

The main contributing factor for the expected decrease 
in production in Louisiana was the unseasonally cold 
weather which lasted through the middle of March. How- 
ever, in Texas the Lower Rio Grande Valley strawberries 
were not seriously affected by the adverse weather condi- 
tions. Growers in the Lower Valley began harvesting the 
berries in March and continued large harvests in April. 
A small harvest remained for May. In Atascosa County, 
strawberries around the Poteet area progressed nicely 
during the latter part of March. Berries began appearing 
on the market the second week in April and sales continued 
into May. The major portion of the East Texas crop was 
placed on the market during the latter part of April and 
continued in May. 

There is a definite advantage in having strawberries 
that are ready for market early. According to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the first berries put 
on the market sold approximately at 35¢ a pound. However, 
after several weeks, when the supply became more plenti- 
ful, the price dropped to 28¢ per pound. Growers who get 
their berries on the market early are able to realize a hand- 
some profit. 

Since 1949 the yield and acres planted in strawberries in 
Texas have been fairly constant. The average annual acre- 
age planted since 1949 has been 600 acres and annual 
plantings have seldom deviated from this average by more 
than 100 acres. The average annual strawberry production 
is approximately 1,500,000 pounds. The largest produc- 
tion since World War II was 1,989,000 pounds in 1949 and 
production was lowest in 1957 with 1,035,000 pounds. 

Strawberry acreage in Texas was much higher during 
and before World War II than it is now. From the late 
1920’s through the early 1940’s an average of 2,281 acres 
was harvested annually. Although there were many more 
acres planted in strawberries during this period, the annual 
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dollar value was very little more than the present annual 
value of approximately $350,000. The 1929-42 average 
annual dollar value was approximately $470,000. While the 
present acreage of strawberries is a decrease of almost 
75%, the average annual dollar value has decreased only 
approximately 25%. The major contributing factors to 
these percentage differences are the increased prices re- 
ceived per pound due to a greater demand for the berries, 
better control over diseases and insects, more market in- 
formation, improved methods of growing the fruit in gen- 
eral, and surface irrigation on practically all fields in 
southern Texas. 

According to statistics released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1958 on fresh fruit and 
vegetable rail shipments from the different states, California 
had 2,965 shipments out of a total 3,451 shipments of 
strawberries from nine states listed. According to these sta- 
tistics, California was responsible for 85.9% of the total 
rail shipments of strawberries in the nation. Louisiana 
was second with 8.2% of the total shipments. Texas had 
less than 1% of the total. California is also the nation’s 
leader in truck shipments of strawberries, but its lead is 
not such a dominating one as it is in rail shipments. Ac- 
cording to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
in 1958 there was a total of 4,281 truck shipments of straw- 
berries from six states. California had 53.3% of the total 
truck shipments. Michigan was second with 30.2% and 
Louisiana ranked third with 13.2%. The other three states, 
Florida, Texas, and Arizona, had the remaining 3.3% 
of the total truck shipments. 

A moist, fertile soil is a prerequisite for good straw- 
berry growth. Planting on low lands should be avoided as 
much as possible since late frosts in the spring may kill 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


(in carloads) 








January 1-April 30 














Percent 
Item 1960 1959 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 16,336 9,334 + 15 
VEGETABLES 15,253 8,857 + 72 
Beets 30 27 + {i} 
Beans 1 0 
Broccoli 91 31 +194 
Celery 7 0 : 
Cabbage 2,675 1,563 + 71 
Carrots 3,549 1,537 +131 
Cauliflower 330 140 +136 
Corn 0 1 —100 
Endives and escarole 6 7 — 14 
Greens 117 76 + 54 
Lettuce 1,278 171 +647 
Mixed vegetables 4,510 2,763 + 63 
Onions 1,568 1,305 + 20 
Peppers 0 1 —100 
Potatoes 0 30 —100 
Spinach 1,082 1,192 — 9 
Tomatoes 0 3 —100 
Turnips and rutabagas 9 10 — 10 
FRUIT 1,083 477 +127 
Grapefruit 627 245 +156 
Mixed citrus 402 168 +139 
Oranges 45 49 — 8 
Strawberries a 3 +133 
Tangerines 2 12 — 83 





Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * half their Vitamin C content. In spite of this loss, straw- 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural § berries become an important market outlet when frozen for 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture . ° 
the frozen food and preserve industries. 
Commercial production of strawberries in Texas began 
around 1900 in the East Texas area, and the first ship- 
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tiaig le Pt ti Pein ments from the Poteet area were recorded around 1910. In 
___Classification 196019601959 Mar 60 Apr'59 ~~ order to promote the strawberry in the Poteet area, the 
TOTAL 4,627 2,680 5,080 +76 — 9 growers there have an annual festival—the Poteet Straw- 
Cattle 3,855 2,074 4,187 + 86 =—- 8 berry Festival—every April. It is one of the most famous 
Calves 477 312 426 + 53 + 12 ae ATS cia Z - 
contin mes ves -_— ae oe iestas in Southwest Texas and attracts people from a large 
INTERSTATE 4,288 2,481 4655 +73 — 8 surrounding area. The Texas strawberry industry has made 
Cattle 3,538 1,965 3,903 +80 — 9 large advances in producing a high-quality fruit, and the 
Calves 450 273 298 + 65 + 51 resent outlook f . SR etee ee 
‘ or the industry seems to be en- 
Sheep 295 243 ~ an =<  * not Me y 0 be quite en 
INTRASTATE 344 149 425 +131 — 19 Couraging. 
Cattle 317 109 284 +191 + 12 
Calves 27 39 is 6 — 31 0 — 79 
Sheep 0 1 18 —100 —100 FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Js ities eeates Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Department 
: (Thousands of Dollars) 
sheep, 250. 
July 1—April 30 
) . Fs aD wat Percent 
or severely damage the flowers on the plants. Planting berry District 1959-1960 1958-1959 change 
plants on sod land should also be avoided because of the TEXAS $2,833,765 $2,089.287. 4 12 
presence of white grubs. If strawberries are planted in Income 1,147,824 1,020,440 + 12 
ground on which corn was grown the previous year, the re 22,401 20,671 + 8 
r Vithholding 990, 58: 2 
strawberry grower may also have to contend with corn- 4... a “se nage 4 = 
’ fe . ° ‘3, 5, g 
field ants which carry the strawberry root aphid to the SOUTHERN DISTRICT a ieee 4 
berry plants. Strawberry growers find that planting berries Income 560,502 518,329 + 9 
on a south slope will hasten their ripening by approxi- a 6,013 5.873 + & 
A . oe a ithholding 508,21 52,186 
mately ten days. When the berry plants are planted in light ,,..°°°"" av ae se ve rd . 

2 . 4 . . , . . , We ad 
sandy soils, the berries will also ripen somewhat earlier NORTHERN DISTRICT 1,151,288 1,015,928 + 18 
than when planted on heavy, fertile soils. The length of — come 586,822 507,111 + 16 
ripening time is also decreased by approximately one day Employment 16,388 14,799 + 11 

. . . “ . -f /ithholding 488,235 430,898 «= +_:18 
avery 100- crease Ititude. It is possible for the Wt 
for every 100-foot increase in altitude. It is possib ee pos aa +k 


grower to take advantage of these growth conditions by 
planting the berry at a time and place which will get his 
berries on the market more quickly. REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
When planting the berries, large growers often use a 
transplanting machine that is also used to furnish water 
containing dissolved fertilizer to the plants. Strawberries oes 
. -April 30 
may be grown by three different methods—matted row, te 
spac y j 75 T . syste Percent 
spaced row, and hill systems. When the matted row system ace ome. ‘ian — 
is used, the runners which the strawberry plants produce a mange ge — 
: : : , 816,420, 735,981,364 + 11 
are left on the row to raise berries. On the other hand, when — 4.5 Valorem. inheritance and aia 
the hill system is used, the runners are cut off, and only ell maces 45,778,739 40,796,700 + 12 
the original plants are allowed to remain and produce Natural and casinghead gas 
berries. The spaced row system will produce a much larger production taxes OLTSE.S85 $1,161,502 = + 11 
= —— 4 & . Gas severance beneficiary tax 131,198 0 
yield, but it involves much more labor in spacing the plants — Grude oil production taxes 83,594,191 89,052,469 — 6 
and taking away the runners. When there is available Other gross receipts and 





Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 














° ° ° ° - i ‘ e ,285 2,833,018 a 49 
labor and a high selling price. commercial growers usually eee ee eeniueetl ited " 
: c P ° Insurance companies and other 
space their plants. Rows should be spaced approximately occupation taxes 30,156,509 24,602,918 + 23 
60 inches apart, and the plants should be spaced 10-12 Motor fuel taxes (net) ISLS66.086 8=—-116.008,440 t+ 
casi } - +h h : d te . Cigarette tax and licenses 54,428,362 33,212,968 + 64 
inches apart on the rows when the matted row system 1s PERE EREE ae 
used. When the spaced row or hill system is used. the licenses 24,512,589 21,445,299 + 14 
rows should be about 48 inches apart while the plants Automobile and other sales taxes 22,461,696 13,881,941 + 62 
= All licenses and fees 27,942,025 25,542,101 + 9 
should be set about 10-12 inches apart on the rows, The Franchise taxes 42,630,051 11,985,594 +956 
matted row system will accomodate approximately 7,000 Mineral leases, land sales, 
gut fy . x gat rentals, and bonuses 17,479,259 14,614,116 + 20 
plants per acre while 11,000 plants can be set on an acre of ‘iit: calli chi eatin 17.888. 258 0811079  — 14 
land when the spaced row system is used. Interest earned 19,266,839 17,635,285 + 9 
Strawberries are an important source of Vitamin C, Unclassified receipts sprite arrive onan 
¥ & me } he bt rr | | f ° Other miscellaneous revenue 7,916,304 7,334,031 + 8 
ranking slightly higher than lemons, oranges, or grapeiruit. —_ Federal aid for highways 103,791,564 107,324,085 — 3 
When the berries are fresh and without bruises, their Federal aid for public welfare .. 80,757,694 92,691,717 — 13 
flavor and Vitamin C content are highest. If strawberries Other federal aid OR.608.089 16,000,010 86+ 108 
S t. If stra < Donations and grants 166,712 360,701 — 54 


are preserved or frozen they may lose from one-sixth to one- 
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Retail Trade: 


EASTER NONDURABLES VOLUME 
BRIGHTENS 1960 RETAIL TRADE 
PROSPECT 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


Total retail sales in Texas in April rose 4% from the 
March level. A strong 9% gain in nondurables volume (in 
contrast to a normal seasonal gain of less than one-half 
of one percent) more than offset a 10% drop in sales of 
durables (which usually fall about 6% from March to 
April). Nondurables regularly account for over 70% of 
total monthly dollar retail sales. 

Easter was, of course, largely responsible for the sharp 
rise from March in sales of nondurable goods. However, 
other factors, with more long-term significance, were ap- 
parently also involved. Texas retail trade in the first quarter 
of the year was not up to expectations. Much of the lag 
was attributed to the exceptionally unfavorable shopping 
weather generally characteristic of the state through the 
three-month period. It was hoped that a turn in weather 
conditions would send shoppers to the stores, and this does 
seem to have happened, quite apart from the Faster stimu- 
lus to consumer spending. At the same time, however, it 
was also feared that lagging sales might indicate a measure 
of consumer caution and a trend toward increased saving 
(since there was little if any evidence of a drop in Texas 
personal income). April sales would seem to dispose of 
this fear. They rose to a level high enough to wipe out 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Millions of dollars) 





Percent changes 





Jan- 
Apr 1960 Apr1960 Apr 1960 








April Jan-Apr from Mar from Apr from Jan- 

Type of store 1960 1960 1960 1959 Apr 1959 
Total 1,219.0 4,494.6 + 4 + 4 x 
Durable goods* 283.3 1,117.3 — 10 — 6 — 65 
Nondurable goods 935.7 8,377.8 + 9 ~ + 1 





* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores. 
x Percent change is less than one-half of one percent. 


the cumulative deficit in consumer spending, compared 
with 1959, that had been recorded in January, February, 
and March. Total sales for the first quarter were 3% below 
January—March 1959; January—April 1960 volume, on the 
other hand, shows no change from the same period last 
year. 

April volume of nondurables, up 9% from March, also 
rose 7% from April 1959. The first quarter had shown sales 
in the category 2% under the first 1959 quarter: April 
volume, however, brought the four-month 1960 total 1% 
above January-April 1959. The buying public’s April per- 
formance suggests that consumer spending, at least in the 
nondurables area, has recovered strength and may well 
continue strong through the balance of the year. Assum- 
ing no further weakening in the durables sector, retail trade 
in Texas this year may show a small but encouraging gain 
from 1959, after all. 

The record that total retail trade makes in the state this 
year will of course be greatly influenced by trends in sales of 


JUNE 1960 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 











Normal 
seasonal* Actual 
Number of ——————- 
reporting Apri1960 Apri1960 Apr 1960 
establish- from from from 
Kind of business ments Mari960 Mari960 Apr 1959 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores** 308 —~ $60 an 38 wn @ 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 178 — 1 + 6 — 4 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores 273 2 + 14 — 7 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 220 x + 18 + 22 
Drug stores 189 3 — + 3 
Eating and drinking places** 89 — 2 + 8 x 
Food stores** 446 — 8 + + 7% 
Gasoline and service stations 493 — 3 + 10 x 
General merchandise stores 306 — 4 + + 17 
Other retail stores** 242 — 1 -— — 2 





* Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
** Includes kinds of business other than classifications listed. 
x Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


durable goods. even though these regularly account for less 
than one-third of total dollar sales. Durables volume con- 
tinues to exhibit weakness, especially in the most important 
component of the category—automobiles. April sales by 
automotive stores (including motor vehicle dealers) were 
down 15% from March, in contrast to a normal seasonal 
decline of 10%, and were 6% under dollar sales in April 
of last year. Sales for the four-month period were 4% 
under January—April 1959. Early this year it was evident 
that auto sales were being held down sharply by slim dealer 
inventories and slow factory deliveries, and auto sales im- 
proved strongly as this situation was corrected. They have 
not, however, improved as much as was hoped, despite 
full inventories. Explanations of the disappointing record 
vary. Most significant, perhaps, is the increasing share 
of new car purchases taken up by the compacts; selling 
price on these smaller models runs from 15% and up less 
than on regular models, so that delivery of the same num- 
ber of units by the industry to buyers would cut signifi- 
cantly into dollar sales. There is also a body of evidence 
that 1960 models were a disappointment to prospective 
new-car purchasers, an indeterminable but important num- 
ber of whom are supposed to have postponed buying until 
new models come out this fall. A further factor tending 
to depress auto sales, it is often pointed out, has been the 
poor showing of used car sales. Used car dealers have been 
hard hit by the market success of the compacts, which have 
been driving down prices sharply on used automobiles. 

Apart from auto sales in April, more encouraging news 
concerning durables sales came from the lumber, furniture, 
and household appliance dealers. Spring weather and the 
resumption of building schedules, April sales suggest, will 
do much to pump strength into durables sales. 

Sales by Texas furniture and household appliance stores 
rose 6% in April, compared with a seasonally normal 1% 
decline from March. In spite of the encouraging month-to- 
month gain, April volume was 4% under the same month 
last year. Cumulative sales for the four-month period were 
at the same level as a year ago. Sales of appliances in April 
showed a stronger rise than did furniture, although the 
latter rose 3% from the March level. Furniture store vol- 
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ume has suffered for the past year as a result of the decline 
in residential construction, though the dip has not been 
as great as the drop in building activity may have sug- 
gested. Furniture sales, for the January—April period, were 
off 4% from the first four months of 1959. 

Also in the durables category, April sales by lumber, 
building material, and hardware dealers rose very strongly. 
In contrast to a normal seasonal drop from March of about 
2%, actual dollar sales were up 14%, although volume was 
still 7% below April 1959 and 14% below the January— 
April 1959 total. Of the three types of stores, hardware 
dealers, both for April and for the year thus far, have 
posted much the best showing. April sales were 19% above 
the preceding March and 4% higher than in April of last 
year; cumulative volume was not significantly changed 
from the same period last year. Lumber and material deal- 
ers, with sales up 14% in April from the preceding month, 
showed an 8% lower volume than in April of last year and 
were also down 15% in the January—April comparison. 
But both of these latter two percentages—comparison of 
the current month with the same 1959 month and the cum- 
ulative year-to-year comparison—will certainly improve as 
the year progresses; even if building construction does not 
begin a sustained rise, comparison will soon begin to take 
into account the 1959 months when the building decline 
began. 

Returning to nondurable goods sales in April, goods 
associated with the Easter season all posted strong gains. 
(Since the calculated “normal seasonal change” from 
March to April does not take into account the variation in 
the date of Easter, comparison of this figure with actual 
change in dollar sales between the two months, especially 
in the case of nondurable goods, is relatively nonsignifi- 
cant, and the comparison is thus ommitted.) Apparel vol- 
ume rose 18%, to bring sales for the first four months 1% 
above the same 1959 term. Food store sales were up 9% 
and were 4% larger than for January-April 1959 (food 
store sales in the early months of this year were poor but 
have improved consistently in recent months). Easter 





CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 











Credit. Collection 
nen ratios ratiost 
: : reporting Apr Apr Apr Apr 
Classification stores 1960 19659 1960 1959 
ALL STORES 57 70.0 69.7 33.0 $5.5 
BY CITIES 
Austin 5 65.4 63.1 44.4 50.0 
Cleburne 3 43.5 47.4 42.7 42.9 
Dallas 5 78.2 81.5 39.5 40.8 
Galveston 4 66.2 Ff 43.7 39.4 
Houston 4 69.7 67.1 28.8 32.2 
San Antonio 4 73.0 74.2 37.0 39.5 
Waco 4 60.3 59.7 41.1 41.0 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) 18 71.5 70.3 31.8 34.3 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) 17 51.8 52.1 38.8 37.1 
Dry goods and apparel stores 4 78.1 76.5 58.4 47.7 
Women's specialty shops 10 63.8 69.1 $7.1 39.8 
Men's clothing stores 8 69.5 69.7 41.9 42.1 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
$1,500,000 and over 21 71.3 70.9 32.7 35.2 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 14 57.1 57.9 41.6 41.9 
250,000 to $500,000 10 50.8 49.5 36.0 37.2 
Less than $250,000 12 53.7 52.9 39.6 36.1 





* Credit sales divided by net sales. 
+ Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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week-end travel helped boost gasoline sales 10% above 
March and 1% above January-April of last year. Volume 
of florists jumped 22% from the preceding month; drug 
store sales, however, fell 3%. General merchandise stores 
posted April sales 18% above March, and eating and 
drinking places reported a 3% gain. 
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Percent change 





Apr 2 Apr 2 
1960- 1960- 
Apr 29 Apr 29 
1960 1960 
from from 
Mar 5 Apr4 
Apr 2- Mar 5- Apr 4- 1960- 1960- 
Apr 29 April May 1 Aprl May 1 
City 1960 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Alice $15,012 $14,541 $13,944 + 8 + 8 
Borger 15,542 18,614 14,650 — 17 + 6 
Brady 4,207 4,046 5,169 + 4 — 19 
Brownfield 8,506 7,992 7,992 + 6 + 6 
Cameron 7,255 6,169 10,879 + 18 — 33 
Childress 4,456 5,687 4,691 — 22 — 65 
Coleman 5,932 7,074 5,862 — 16 + 1 
Copperas Cove 1,795 1,986 ‘ — 10 
Crystal City 3,010 3,085 2,759 — 2 + 9 
Cuero 4,922 5,655 4,110 — 13 + 20 
Eagle Pass 5,832 6,642 5,723 — 12 + 2 
Edna 4,648 4,393 4,070 + 6 + 14 
El Campo 8,519 9,092 8,165 — 6 + 4 
Gainesville 13,202 14,008 12,788 — 6 + 4 
Gatesville 3,435 4,976 3,943 — $1 — 13 
Graham 7,886 8,315 8,586 — 56 — 8 
Granbury 4,548 3,240 5,639 + 40 — 19 
Hale Center 1,363 1,867 1,325 — 27 + 8 
Hillsboro 6,163 6,119 5,839 + 1 + 6 
Huntsville 8,036 10,317 7,481 — 22 + 7 
Jasper 6,475 6,404 6,164 + 1 + 6 
Kenedy 3,720 3,862 3,234 — 4 + 15 
Kermit 6,928 7,682 6,686 — 10 + 4 
Kerrville 10,914 12,468 10,233 — 12 + 7 
Kingsville 12,831 12,777 18,251 aoe — 3 
Kirbyville 2,443 3,282 2,778 — 26 — 12 
La Grange 8,713 4,375 4,398 — 15 — 16 
Levelland 6,580 8,261 6,430 — 20 + 2 
Littlefield 5,811 5,630 4,978 + 8 + 17 
McCamey 2,328 3,966 2,608 — 41 — il 
Marlin 5,877 6,238 6,247 — 6 — 6 
Mesquite 8,068 7,743 7,749 + 4 + 4 
Mission 7,769 8,862 7,610 — 12 + 2 
Navasota 5,091 5,503 4,925 — 7 + 8 
New Braunfels 16,449 17,763 15,605 — 7 + 6 
Palestine 12,544 11,564 9,767 + 8 + 28 
Pecos 9,727 10,503 9,754 — 7 oe 
Pittsburg 3,232 3,036 + 6 
Sinton 5,383 6,134 5,585 — 12 — 4 
Taft 2,471 2,494 2,549 — 1 — 3 
Terrell 6,599 7,233 6,288 — 9 + § 
Waxahachie 20,476 13,812 11,259 + 48 + 82 
Weatherford 10,440 10,708 8,815 -- 8 + 18 
Yoakum 8.515 9,730 


&,546 — 12 oe 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. ; 
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Building Construction: 


APRIL PERMITS INDICATE NO 
IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENT IN TEXAS 
BUILDING 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 

Urban building construction with a total value estimated 
at $97.8 million was authorized in Texas in April. Permits 
for new construction were responsible for about 88% of 
the total; permits for additions, alterations, and repairs 
accounted for the balance. 

Total building authorized in April fell 18% from the 
March figure, a drop roughly 6% greater than the normal 
March-to-April decline. The over-all seasonally adjusted 
monthly permit index fell to 217 from 246 in the preceding 
month. At the former level the index was 14% below its 
April 1959 value. Total building permits issued in Texas 
through the first four months were 9% under the total for 
the January—April 1959 period, in contrast to only a 7% 
lag through the first quarter. 
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Value of building construction authorized 


It had been supposed that pronounced weakness in 
building authorizations in the state in January and Febru- 
ary was to be attributed in part to exceptionally unfavor- 
able building weather in those months, a supposition that 
seemed supported by the strong permit increase in March. 
It was also supposed that building delays in January and 
February would not be completely made up by April. and 
that the April permit level would consequently receive some 
support from building plans postponed until work in prog- 
ress was completed or until better building weather arrived. 
But April authorizations hardly suggest that much of that 
kind of support was in fact carried over, though it is of 
course possible that the disappointing April showing would 
have been worse without a measure of such support. It is 
also possible that the low April figure represents in a large 
part a random statistical variation of the sort that often oc- 
curs in monthly permit totals for the state; if so. authori- 
zation levels in the next few months will swing the other 
way. In any event, the April figures on Texas building give 
no support to the hope that the increase in building con- 
struction activity in the state this spring will be some- 
what greater than the normal seasonal upturn. 


RESIDENTIAL 


New urban residential (housekeeping) building author- 
ized in Texas in April totaled an estimated $56.4. million. 


JUNE 1960 


Though this accounted for approximately 65% of all new 
building authorized during the month, in contrast to the 
normal percentage figure of about 60%, the dollar resi- 
dential total was nevertheless down 15% from the March 
figure and 22% under April 1959. Since there is a normal 
seasonal decline in Texas from March to April in new resi- 
dential permit issuances, the monthly seasonally adjusted 
residential index fell considerably less than did the dollar 
total—from 253 in March to 234. On the other hand, the 
18% lag in the dollar value of new residential building 
authorized in the first quarter, compared with the same 
period last year. deepened to a 19% cumulative decline 
for the January-April period. This was expected; an un- 
usually large number of residential permits were issued in 
the state in April 1959. In May 1959, however, the permit 
level dropped (the index for that month was 256), and it 
is likely that permits this May will be in the same neighbor- 
hood, so that the 19% decline from 1959 for the first four 
months of this year will probably carry over to the five- 
month cumulative comparison. 

Mortgage money rates continue to weaken, but very 
gradually. Institutional investors are slowly returning to 
the housing area as demand for borrowed funds (and, con- 
sequently, return to the investor) declines in other major 
borrowing sectors. Interest rates, however, are still rela- 
tively high—6% or more on most home loans—and FHA 
mortgages are still being substantially discounted. There 
is little hope that mortgage rates will fall much more in the 
near future. The cost of mortgage money is such an impor- 
tant factor in home construction activity that it appears un- 
likely that residential building will move markedly upward 
before (at the earliest) late next year—on the assumption 
that an unexpected sharp slowdown in business and indus- 
trial expansion, and a consequent sharp fall in money rates, 
does not develop before then. The prospect for new housing 
legislation that would stimulate another homebuilding 
boom also appears dim. The recent liberalization of down- 
payment requirements on FHA-guaranteed home loans 
(chiefly in the middle-price range) seems to have had only 
a minor effect on the rate of new home purchases (and thus 
on building activity), and new legislation in the area 
which seems likely to be approved in the near future by 
both Congress and the President will also be mild in effect. 

In short. only moderate improvement in the current rate 
of new home construction can be expected in the near 
future. Though personal income and the rate of new family 
formation are both high and will eventually strengthen de- 
mand for new homes even if mortgage rates stabilize at 


LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 








Percent change 





Apr’60 Apr ’60 











from from 
Type Apr 1960 Mar 1960 Apr 1959 Mar’60 Apr’59 
Number 

ALL LOANS 4,088 4,145 4,474 — 1 — 9 
Construction 809 873 954 — 7 — 15 
Purchase 1,985 2,001 2,153 — 1 — 8 
Other 1,294 1,271 1,367 + 32 — 5 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS ~ 39,570 45,476 41,505 — 9 5 
Construction 9,762 10,742 11,618 — 9 — 16 
Purchase 19,384 20,008 20,412 — 8 — 5 
Other 10,424 12,726 9,475 — 18 + 10 








their present level, prospective home purchasers will con- 
tinue to be reluctant to buy as long as there is some pros- 
pect that mortgage costs will slide significantly in six 
months or a year. But it is also to be observed that a ma- 
jority of those seeking new homes are not waiting to buy. 
The present level of home construction in Texas is low 
only in comparison with the high rates of recent years. It 
was also to be expected that there would be some slowing 
in homebuilding activity after the record number of starts 
in 1959; the market is gradually absorbing the new home 
inventory built up then and will soon begin to give more 
support to current building actvity. 


NONRESIDENTIAL 


The important nonresidential building category fell even 
more sharply in April than did the residential classification. 
Total nonresidential permits issued during the month rep- 
resented building valued at an estimated $30.2 million, 
down 27% from March. A 4% decline from March to 
April in such permits is seasonally normal, and the ad- 
justed index fell to 195 from March’s 252. April permits, 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 











Percent change 


Jan-Apr 1960 


Jan-Apr 
Apr > from 
Classification 1960 1960 1959 Jan-Apr 1959 





Thousands of dollars 


CONSTRUCTION CLASS 


ALL PERMITS 97,754 391,303 430,249 9 
New construction 86,549 351,766 $91,118 — 10 
Residential (housekeeping) 56,381 221,108 273,756 — 19 
One-family dwellings 52,922 206,232 256,218 20 
Multiple-family dwellings 3,459 14,876 17,538 — 15 
Nonresidential buildings 30,168 130,657 117,362 + 11 
Nonhousekeeping build- 
ings (residential) 620 4.551 6,580 — $1 
Amusement buildings 465 3,398 4,274 20 
Churches 3,162 12,994 10,965 + 19 
Factories and workshops’ 1,225 2,363 13,003 — 43 
Garages (commercial 
and private) 529 2,310 1,581 + 46 
Service stations 847 2,293 2,737 + 20 
Institutional buildings 2,555 4,694 8,828 + 23 
Office-bank buildings* 2,416 15,158 15,926 - 5 
Works and utilities 3,118 8,342 3,397 +146 
Educational buildings 3,767 28,287 21,255 + 33 


Stores and mercantile 


buildings 10,283 35,732 27,964 + 28 
Other buildinzs and 
structurest 1,181 4,535 5,852 23 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs§ 11,205 39,538 39,131 + 1 
METROPOLITAN vs. 
NON-METROPOLITAN? 

Total metropolitan 72,798 299,633 318,789 — 6 
Central cities 61,567 249,500 268,240 — 7 
Outside central cities 11,231 50,133 50,549 — 1 

Total nonmetropolitan 24,956 91,670 111,461 18 
10,000 to 50,000 population 16,566 60,059 81,509 26 
Less than 10,000 population 8,390 31,611 29,952 + § 





*Includes public (nonfederal) administrative buildings beginning 
July 1957. 

t Includes government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
1957. 

§ Includes additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
1957. 

¢ As defined in 1950 census. 
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however, were only 3% below the April 1959 rate, and 
the category’s 11% gain for the first quarter, compared 
with the same 1959 period, carried over to the four-month 
totals. The May 1959 index, on the other hand, was 254, 
and nonresidential permits issued in May 1960 will have to 
improve substantially if the cumulative gain for the first 
four months is to be preserved by the five-month com- 
parison. 

Nonresidential authorizations in Texas vary sharply 
from month to month; large individual projects exert great 
influence on the statistically small total. Fluctuations are 
even more extreme in the subdivisions that make up the 
over-all nonresidential category. For this reason month- 
to-month changes by these subdivisions have little signifi- 
cance. For the same reason the four-month subdivision 
comparisons give only a rough indication of the rate of 
construction of the various types of nonresidential build- 
ing; it is likely that cumulative comparisons will change 
greatly as additional months are added to the data. Of 
course, as the year progresses the magnitude of possible 
significant change will decrease. 

In the following list, the first percentage figure after 
each subdivision represents change in authorizations from 
March to April; the second figure represents the subdi- 
vision’s four-month showing: residential nonhousekeeping 
buildings (hotels and tourist courts, primarily), —27%, 
+11%:; amusement buildings (bowling alleys, theatres, 
recreation centers), —80%, —20%; churches, —10%, 
+19% ; factories, +7%, —43%; private and commercial 
garages, +19%, +46%; service stations, —4%, +20%; 
hospitals and institutional buildings, +240%, +23%; 
office-bank buildings, —50%, —5%; utilities, +134%, 
+146%; educational buildings, —59%. +33%; stores 
and mercantile buildings, —22%, +28%; miscellaneous 
nonresidential buildings, —41%, —49%; and_ nonresi- 
dential structures other than buildings, —3%, +107%. 
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Local Business 





Conditions 








Percent Change 





Apr 1960 = 1960 


Percent Change 





a 3 1960 Apr 1960 


























Apr from Apr rom from 
_ City a and item 1960 _ Mar 1960 Apr 1960 City and item 1960 Mari1960 Apr 1960 

ABILENE (pop. 89,428*) BAY CITY (pop. 11,580) 

Retail sales — 2+ — 15 — 11 Postal receipts* $ 11,590 + 3 + 14 
Automotive stores — 107 — 35 — 81 Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,679 + 1 6 
Drug stores 37 sina + 19 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 19,382 — 3 — 1 
General merchandise stores — 4f + 13 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover yf + 8 — 7 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 2+ + 5 — 8 BAYTOWN (pop. 28, 945° ). 

Postal receipts* $ 98,264 + 56 + 10 Postal receipts* 22,055 — 9 + 9 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 2,045,141 + 34 — 7 3uilding permits, less federal contracts ; 261,722 — 12 — $1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 91,565 — 7 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,912 — 8 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 59,218 — 1 — 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 22,748 - 2 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.5 ~ 4 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 2 + 4 

Employment (area) 32,300 oe = ee! Employment (area) 497,400 + 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,150 — 1 — 7 Manufacturing employment (area) 94,875 +? bd 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 — 2 + 29 Percent unemployed (area) 4.2 — 9 — 11 

ALPINE (pop. 4,730*) BEAUMONT (pop. 118,471) 

Postal receipts* $ 3,273 — 30 — 21 Retail sales — 2t — 1 + 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 41,800 +219 + 24 Apparel stores eet + 19 + 22 

3ank debits (thousands) $ 2,513 + 3 — 4 Automotive stores — 10t i SO + 24 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t §$ 3,337 - 4 — 10 Food stores — 38ft — 7 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 6 3 Furniture and household 

LOT a ar ere en appliance stores — it + 16 — 8 

AMARILLO (pop. 137,083) Gasoline and service stations — st + 18 + 2 

Retail sales _ 9t + 2 —114 General merchandise stores — 4 + 26 + 24 
Automotive stores — 10+ ama @ | Lumber, building material, and 
Apparel stores or + 10 a hardware stores — 2t + 12 + 25 
Drug stores ms GF ar, ae Postal receipts* $ 118,525 + 4 + 11 
Eating and drinking places — oF i "6 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,321,092 — 18 — 21 
Food stores 3+ te G ** Bank debits (thousands) $ 158,985 — 4 + 8 
Furniture and household End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 99,140 + 8 — 4 

appliance stores ee 1+ + 43 + 20 Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.4 — 4 + 9 
Liquor stores 4 * Employment (area) 105,000 + 1 + 8 
Lumber, building material, and Manufacturing employment (area) 33,550 + 1 + 6 

hardware stores bas ae =e a Percent unemployed (area) 7.3 — 22 — 35 

Postal receipts* $ 202,009 + 18 + ik ‘eae ers ae ieee ee ee a nae Ee ee eee 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,888,665 ia 9 BEEVILLE (pop. 13,663 ) 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 215,187 — 5 — 2 Retail sales 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)=t $ 112,912 7% — 1 Lumber, building material, and 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.9 5 +s hardware stores — 2+ — 8 — 39 

Employment (area) 53,000 ae + 8 Postal receipts* $ 9,996 — 7 + 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,970 ss + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts$ 751,444 +187 +443 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.9 — 22 + 26 Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,787 + 2 + 8 

—_—_—_— End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 13,430 - 1 — 3 

ARLINGTON (pop. 4.2 1, 3264) Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 + 2 + 6 

Postal receipts* 33,990 — 65 + 8 naam 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 389,373 — 27 — 65 BIG SPRING (pop. 30,880 ) 

Employment (area) 209,100 + 1 3 Retail sales a a>’ 9 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,875 ~~ 2 — 4 Apparel stores e+ + 17 + 29 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 — 17 — 16 Automotive stores — 10+ —s | + 17 

‘ Drug stores — 8f — 2 — 6 

AUSTIN (pop. 184,850 ) Lumber, building material, and 

Retail stores — 2+ + 6 + 6 hardware stores — 2+ — 2 — 20 
Apparel stores aah B + 27 + 23 Postal receipts* $ 22,388 + 3 — 20 
Automotive stores — 10+ oe, * § Building permits, less federal contracts $ 501,198 + 68 + 88 
Drug stores — 3+ ae: 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ 37,121 — 6 — 8 
Food stores on! Se 4 § + £ End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 25,778 — 6 — 18 
Furniture and household Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 — xe 

appliance stores — it — 4 — 6 
General merchandise stores — Af + 12 + 17 BROWNWOOD (pop. 16,7857) 

Lumber, building material, and Retail sales — 2+ + 338 + 37 

hardware stores 2+ + 13 — 1 Apparel stores sey + 22 + 40 

Postal receipts* $ 362,666 + 1 — 9 Furniture and household 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,752,186 + 3 — 6 appliance stores — If + 9 — 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 281,118 + 9 + 8 Postal receipts* $ 23,887 + 37 + 40 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 146,686 + 4 — 11 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 493,200 +563 +178 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.2 + 7 + 19 Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,883 — 1 + 13 

Employment (area) 74,900 + 1 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 12,385 — 2 — 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 6,100 + 1 + 8&8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 se + 18 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.7 — 6 — 38 
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Apri1960 Apr 1960 Apri1960 Apr _— 
Apr from from Apr from fro 
City and item 1960 Mari1960 Apr 1960 City and item 1960 Mar 1960 Apr 1960 
BRENHAM doen: 6,941) DALLAS (pop. 672,117*) 
Postal receipts* ¢ 6,635 10 > 7 Retail sales — 2+ — 1 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 35,203 — 80 — 49 Apparel stores — sft + 13 - 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,137 + 12 . 3 Automotive stores — 6b — 12 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft _. $ 12,469 — 1 + 3 Eating and drinking places — If + 4 + 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.8 + 11 = Florists + 19+ + 18 + 24 
ee —— eee Food stores — et + 6 4+ 2 
BROW NSVILLE tomes 47 831%) Furniture and household 
Retail sales 2i — 3 — 12 appliance stores + tf + 35 + 22 
Automotive stores - 103 — 18 32 Jewelry stores — 6 _— 
Lumber, building material, and Liquor stores — t + 18 — 8 
hardware stores — 2+ - 3 — 17 Lumber, building material, and 
Postal receipts* $ 30,357 + 9 + 13 hardware stores — 4f + 18 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 158,956 — 7 + 43 Office, store, and school 
——-- SEE SEEN supply dealers — 11t — 18 — 4 
BRY AN (pop. : 27 ,358* ) Postal receipts* $ 2,126,686 — 2 + 8 
Retail sales a. ee | + 3 Building permits, less federal contracts $12,162,564 + 9 — 17 
Apparel stores *s + 90 + 10 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,675,392 — il + 9 
Automotive stores = {0+ =| + 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 1,116,624 + 2 — 2 
Food stores — # + 6 a ee Annual rate of deposit turnover 28.9 — 11 + 32 
Furniture and household Employment (area) 435,000 4 oe 
appliance stores — lf - 22 ee Manufacturing employment (area) 93,950 os > a 
Lumber, building material, and Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 18 + 13 
hardware stores 2+ 32 6 ee me 8 a 
a SP se Sea ee DEL RIO (pop. 18 4867) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 169,649 39 = Retail sales 27 - 7 - 15 
; ee ‘ _ Automotive stores — 10+ — 17 24 
CALDWELL (pop. 2,194*) Furniture and household 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,052 + 9 + 3 appliance stores — i+ — 23 — 20 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 3,696 1 12 Postal receipts* £ 12,708 - & : ie. 
Annual rate of sensei turnover 6.6 + 10 + 16 Building permits, less federal contracts$ 159,321 — 46 + 28 
acncuaonniiasieaiaeniaitiesictane tae aaa ———— Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,370 — 9 — 5 
CISCO (pop. 4, 447 #) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,600 — 6 + 8 
Postal receipts* $ 4,097 ——e 4+ 17 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 — 6 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,268 + 1 3 a ieee ye 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 3,927 — 3 + § DENISON (pop. 22,6917) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 + 4 - 8 Retail sales a » 2 a | 
™ a e ee a - _— Apparel stores aie | + 64 + 39 
CLEBURNE doow: 14,5357) Automotive stores — 107 — 16 - 2 
Retail sales Drug stores — 38+ — § — 4 
Apparel stores e+ + 42 + 24 Postal receipts* BS 19,266 + 18 a 
Postal receipts* $ 10,904 ~— 17 eee Building permits, less federal contracts $ 117,836 — 60 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 98,057 — 12 33 $$ ———_—___———— — 
——______________________ DENTON (pop. 27,588*) 
COPPERAS COVE foun: 4,578) Retail sales — 2 +18 + 16 
Postal receipts* 3 1,795 ae Automotive stores — 10+ * < is 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 686 + 21 Druz stores nell ey a sl 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 530 — 9 Postal receipts* $ 25,887 a0 ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 + 20 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 218,025 — 9 
EietidebinsaaeaSatmiie a ee RS gee ae oe ee: See Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,200 + 12 + 10 
C ORPUS CHRI T 66 = End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 18,079 — 8 — 8 
; \ s I (pop. 1 a 717 717: 3 " Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.5 + 14 + 17 
Retail sales t + t 22 Employment (area) 435,500 ey | es 
Apparel stores a4 + 36 + 48 Manufacturing employment (area) 93,950 sig ee 
Automotive stores — 10+ — 8 + 8 Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 18 + 18 
General merchandise stores 4t + 16 + 19 Le Moni site Cae 
Lumber, building material, and ¢ 
hardware stores - 2+ + 50 + 25 EL PASO (pop. 271,903 ) 
08 ipts* \ a Retail sales a Ot ae a 
Postal receipts $ 163,124 + 5 + 7 +e + 31 + 39 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,318,829 — 18 — 51 Apparel ore t 
. : : Automotive stores — 10+ — 6 — 34 
sank debits (thousands) $ 193,418 + 4 + 1 - : 3+ a as Pee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 107,777 “e a § Food stores : Shien 
r page General merchandise stores — 4t id + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.6 + & + 8 pik Z 
" > Lumber, building material, and 
Employment (area) 64,800 * + 1 
: ’ oe hardware stores — 2t — 6 — 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,500 + 5 : 
. Postal receipts* $ 271,441 + 1 + 15 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.8 — 14 1 ae z 
(‘iS ORES ee eee = Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,242,707 — 24 — 28 
CORSICANA 20, 185% Bank debits (thousands) $ 333,304 — 12 soca Be. 
(p. pop. > ad End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 167,961 + 8 + 1 
Postal receipts* $ 36,899 ai | +122 Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.1 — 9 oe 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 272,472 +1838 + § Employment (area) 90,700 + 1 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) z 17,333 + 14 + 14 Manufacturing employment (area) 14,280 oe + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 19,156 - 8 — 7 Percent unemployed (area) 5.4 — 7 + 82 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + 14 + 20 assitacaiiiaemoiessm —_— 
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Apr 1960 Apr 1960 Apr 1960 Apr 1960 
. ? Apr from from Apr from rom 
City and item 1960 Marl1960 Apr 1960 City and item 1960 Mari960 Apr 1960 
DONNA (pop. 7,477%) GLADEWATER (pop. 6, 281°) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 50,600 — 21 Postal receipts* 5,221 — 34 + $8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,395 + 19 + 30 Building permits, less federal contracts : 25,000 — 19 — 53 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){+  $ 2,538 — 3 + 5 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,683 + 14 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.8 + 26 + 27 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 4,032 — 4 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + iI + 2 
EDINBURG (pop. 18 511*) Employment (area) 28,300 * 6 + 8 
Postal receipts* 9,004 — 8 + 1 Manufacturing employment (area) 5,100 + 4% a 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 106,970 — 57 — 20 Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 — 8 — 17 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,091 — 9 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 9,469 — 1 + 5 GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1 565%) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.5 — 7 + 1 Postal receipts* 1,343 — Sf ST 
Bank debits (thousands) ; 4,488 + 38 — 1 
FORT WORTH (pop. 356 149") End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 3,426 — 7 — 56 
Retail sales + 8 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 + 39 — 1 
Apparel stores ‘ if pe + 24 + 18 
Automotive stores — 8t — 20 —1l1 GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 35 000" ) 
Drug stores — 6+ — 6 + 2 Postal receipts* 19,953 — 6 oe 
Eating and drinking places + 2t + 6 — 9 Building permits, less federal contracts : 324,881 — 6 — 8 
Food stores ++ Sf ~~ = — 1 Employment (area) 435,500 + 1 oe 
Furniture and household Manufacturing employment (area) 93,950 ss + 1 
appliance stores eee + 15 =~ 38 Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 18 + 13 
Gasoline and service stations + + 9 oe 
General merchandise stores + it +33 +23 GREENVILLE (pop. 19 055*) © 
Liquor stores + § —14 Retail sales - 2+ — 7 — 8 
Lumber, building material, and Apparel stores sof + 52 + 40 
hardware stores == jf + 22 =o 14 Automotive stores — 107 — 42 — 40 
Postal receipts* $ 712,561 + 9 + 9 Drug stores 3+ oe + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,400,068 + 5 + 14 Food stores == $t + 6 Sa 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 736,748 — 10 — 8 Lumber, building material, and 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 360,351 — 1 — 5 hardware stores — 2 + 4 ca 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.5 — 9 + 8 Postal receipts* $ 19,912 — 10 — 6 
Employment (area) 209,100 + 1 + 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 311,505 — 42 +156 
Manufacturing employment (area) 58,875 4 4 aS Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,893 + 2 es 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 — 17 — 16 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 15,055 — 2 — 6 
ene Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.7 + 4 + 4 
FREDERICKSBURG (pop. 4,592# ) Re gia ans 
Postal receipts* geo — 9 +15 #HARLINGEN (pop. 40,765*) 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; “ie — 78 — 59 Retail sales =<! RT + 4 +2 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,040 5 + 10 Apparel stores eet ts 49 + 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t . $ 8,083 — 1 + 39 Automotive stores == Oy? — a 8 ie 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + o — 26 Furniture and household 
. hai appliance stores — If + 6 + 22 
“ Postal receipts* $ 29,729 — 22 — 10 
GALVESTON (pop. 65,662* ) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 308,126 — 41 + § 
Retail sales = OS + 8 + 20 } 
iuiiedl dares +e} 4+ 84 + 31 Bank debits (thousands) $ 38,264 + 4 + 13 
z End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 25,445 — 2 — 1 
Food stores — ~ * ve Annual rate of deposit turnove 17.9 + 5 + 15 
Postal receipts* $ 81,140 — § —11 Pp . “s 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 84,751 — 66 — 69 HENDERSON (pop. 9 5487) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 88,802 — 3 — 5 : 9 S : 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t . $ 64,343 +s + 2 Retell cules i al t 5 sh. 
= ba Apparel stores e+ + 72 + 50 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.6 — 2 ae A ns 4 ‘ 
utomotive stores — 10+ — 13 — 9 
Employment (area) 50,900 “ss ee. Ravai th hold 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,040 + 3 + +% eee sersie toile 
ae 2 og appliance stores — lf — 1 — 24 
Percent unemployed (area) — . a General merchandise stores — 4t + 40 + 34 
Postal receipts* BS 10,569 + 7 + 21 
GARLAND (pop. 28,151' 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 233,527 +263 + 72 
Postal receipts* —— Te US Bank debits (thousands) $ 7238 +23 —28 
a ~sng rong federal contracts ager re = ve Bs End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 15,568 — 2 — 4 
Smployment (ar : = a 
Secadisabhii anumhaeeenh Caen? 93,950 sia ees Annual rate of deposit turnover : 5.5 + 22 — 20 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 18 + 13 HEREFORD (pop. 7 A73*) 
Postal receipts* . 7,935 + 15 + il 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2 ,607#) Building permits, less feheral contracts : 85,480 + 32 + 62 
Postal receipts* 2,903 rim * % Bank debits (thousands) ae - owas 
Building permits, less federal naan’ 71,0038 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 10,424 Ee oe 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,508 Se oe + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.3 + 1 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 3,706 + 8 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 + 6 + 9 IRVING (pop. 40,065) 
Postal receipts* $ 20,428 + 18 + 15 
GILMER (pop. 4,306 ) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,212,111 —40 — 84 
Retail sales Employment (area) 435,500 + 1 bid 
General merchandise stores — 4f + 49 + 42 Manufacturing employment (area) 93,950 bad -~ J 
Postal receipts* ae 6,506 + 94 ie Percent unemployed (area) > 3.6 — 18 + 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 18,000 + 67 +1700 
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Apr from fro 
City a and i item 1960 Mar 1960 Apr 1960 

HOUSTON ” pop. 700 208") 

Retail sales{ 3+ + 3 +s 
Apparel stores{ + fF + 22 + 19 
Automotive stores{ — 107 - 18 14 
Drug stores 4+ 3 15 
Eating and drinking places‘ — 5+ 1 +s 
Food stores — s+ Je 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores! ett + 22 2 
Gasoline and service stations] — 8f + 22 1 
General merchandise stores{ + 2t + 16 — 1 
Liquor stores — 4+ - 1 14 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores{ — &8t — 6 — 3 

Postal receipts* $ 1,538,208 1 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $14,053,359 — 37 — 27 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,496,104 — 8 os 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 1,261,446 + 4 + i 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.1 — 7 5 

Employment (area) 497,400 + 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,875 se ss 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.2 — 9 — 11 

JACKSONVILLE (pop. 9,532*) 

Postal receipts* 14,318 — 2 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts$ 110,400 180 + 258 

Bank debits (thousands) £ 10,219 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 8,053 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 + 7 

KILGORE (pop. 10,0477) 

Postal receipts* $ 14,271 + 8 + 22 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 119,650 — 11 — 23 

Bank debits (thousands) ? 13,441 + 6 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 14,341 — 8 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 + 9 9 

Employment (area) 28,300 se + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,100 e 3 + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 8 — 17 

KILLEEN (pop. 23,182*) 

Postal receipts* $ 25,148 — 5 + 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 87,580 — 27 + 17 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,741 + 7 22 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t  $ 7,355 2 : 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.3 + 7 + 19 

LAMESA (pop. 12,090*) 

Retail sales — 2 + 7 14 
Automotive stores — 107 + 3 + 8 
Drug stores — 8t - 7 +s 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — i+ - 3 — 28 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 2+ + 13 — 42 

Postal receipts* £ 11,140 + 10 + 35 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 180,650 51 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,198 - 6 + § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 14,639 — 5 — 13 

Employment (area) 11.3 + 5 + 27 

LAMPASAS (pop. 5,020*) 

Postal receipts* z 4,470 + 18 + 22 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 23,200 — 50 +132 

Bank debits (thousands) s 6,684 + 19 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 6,187 — 4 — ll 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 + 19 + 14 

LLANO (pop. 2,634*) 

Postal receipts* $ 1,593 — 39 — 28 

Bank debits (thousands) s 2,588 + 7 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 3,531 + 2 + 5 

Annuai rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 9 5 
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Apr 1960 Apr 1960 
Apr from from 
_City and item 1960 Mari1960 Apr 1960 

LAREDO (pop. 60,816*) 

Retail sales : 
Food stores — st — 1 + 9g 

Postal receipts* $ 30,093 — il + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 167,625 + 72 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,002 + 1 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 22,225 +e t 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.2 + 4 3 

LOCKHART (pop. 6,067* ) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores +++ + 43 + 34 
Automotive stores — 10+ + 4 + 51 

Postal receipts* $ 3,277 — 4 - 5 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,761 + 16 + 13 

End-of-months deposits (thousands)t $ 4,919 — 4 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 + 20 + 12 

LONGVIEW (pop. 40,600*) 

Retail sales — 2 + 6 — 7 
Food stores — 8t + 1 — 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — it — 49 — 18 
General merchandise stores — Af + 26 + 14 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores - 2+ + 20 — 33 

Postal receipts* $ 41,719 + 9 — 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 981,560 + 24 15 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 43,096 — 1 = 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 85,999 ws — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.4 “s 

Employment (area) 28,300 se + $ 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,100 + 1 + € 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 — 8 — 17 

LUBBOCK (pop. 128,068*) 

Retail sales 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — if — 25 — 21 

Postal receipts* $ 140,460 + 1 +- § 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,705,541 + 8 + 23 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 196,810 ~ 7 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t $ 114,382 — 2 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.4 — 5 + 11 

Employment (area) 54,000 + 41 + = 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,540 — oe + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.4 — 6 — 19 

LUFKIN (pop. 17,5527) 

Postal receipts* $ 20,892 + 33 + 23 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 853,191 +266 +280 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,495 — 10 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 23,441 + 2 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turonver 12.1 — 10 + 8 

McALLEN (pop. 32,518) 

Retail sales — 2t — 12 + 11 
Automotive stores — 10+ — 22 + 2 

Postal receipts* $ 25,606 — 1 + il 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 293,318 — 75 — 21 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,145 + 9 + 38 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 19,229 — 1 — 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.7 + 17 + 63 

MARSHALL (pop. 25,809*) 

Retail sales — 2t + 20 + 7 
Apparel stores sty + 70 + 59 
General merchandise stores — 4F + 42 + 32 

Postal receipts* $ 24,237 — 8 + 29 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 174,675 — 63 — 60 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,674 + 4 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 19,086 — 1 — 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 + 10 + 17 
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Apr from from ' . Apr rom from 
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McKINNEY (pop. 13,713*) PHARR (pop. 12,3867) 


Building permits, less federal contracts $ 111,740 — 50 + 9 Postal receipts* $ 33,299 =e ™ 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,084 + 8 +: 98 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,396,398 + 64 + 24 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{ $ 12,013 — 5 — l Employment (area) 497,400 Es see 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 = ae +14 Manufacturing employment (area) 94,875 ii x3 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.2 — 9 — il 








MERCEDES 10,749# a 
ee lim c= -« ie 


















































Building permits, less federal contracts ; 27,150 + 41 — 16 Postal receipts* $ 6,519 + 18 + 24 
Bank debits (thousands) é $ 5,858 ae + { Building permits, less federal contracts $ 48,000 — 86 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 8,886 — 4 +e Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,453 — 4 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.7 ce + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 4,264 — — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.1 of + 6 
MIDLAND (pop. 62,279# baie Sel aisles nin cr ctabhabinsire aaa 
ae Fo haa oar PLAINVIEW (pop. 18,381*) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ | ae — 4 — 65 Retail sales — 2 + 20 — 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 108,017 + 2 + Apparel stores oF + 15 + 22 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 96,559 + 7 + 12 Automotive stores — 107 + 25 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 — 1 + General merchandise stores — Af + 34 — 4 
Postal receipts* $ 17,457 — l + 8 
MONAHANS (pop. 8, 47 1*) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 203,050 — 565 — 68 
Postal receipts* 7,682 — 6 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 28,369 — 8 + 14 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 183,050 + 75 + 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 24,742 — 4 ae, 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,252 — 18 — 20 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.5 — 4 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 7,459 — 5 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 —14 — 18 PORT ARTHUR (pop. 57 621%) 
Retail sales + 7 at 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 14. 770") Automotive stores — 10+ + 3 sas 
Postal receipts* 151 + 3 + 31 Food stores a oe attest 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; pre — 95 — 58 Furniture and household 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,811 + 10 ee | appliance stores a chi ae 
End-of-months deposits (thousands)t $ 18,860 = — 3 Lumber, building material, and 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 + 12 + 6 hardware stores = + 34 gs 
Postal receipts* $ 56,812 + 23 + »% 
ODESSA (pop. 79,960 ) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 274,416 — 42 = & 
Retail sales Bank debits (thousands) $ 65,335 xe + 2 
Furniture and household End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 41,588 +e <= 46 
appliance stores Fae 1t + 25 ye Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.8 + 2 et 
Postal receipts* $ 66,710 ae: + 8 Employment (area) 105,000 + 1 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,436,996 + 30 — 47 Manufacturing employment (area) 33,550 ae i 
ORANGE (pop. 25,276%) Percent unemployed (area) y Be | — 22 — 85 
Retail sales 
Apparel stores eet + 16 + 24 RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9, 260%) 
Postal receipts* $ 2188 + 4 + 4 Postal receipte* ee 5. RN tee 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 248,764 —~ $6 — 78 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 2,920 —- ae — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,380 + 4 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,018 3 2 the 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 20,544 — 2 — 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 7,266 — 4 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.1 + 4 + 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 a eid 
Employment (area) 105,000 + 1 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 33,550 + 1 + 5 ROCKDALE (pop. 4 VSetr) 
Percent unemployed (area) TA — 22 — 35 Postal receipts* 3,580 — 87 ee 
Tn Building permits, less federal contracts : 7,200 — 23 — 14 
PAMPA (pop. 24,303) Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,111 + 4 ae 
Retail sales — 22 — il + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 5,424 — 1 + 4 
Automotive stores — 10+ — 86 — 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 + 2 + 15 
Eating and drinking places — 2+ + 15 + 1 
Food stores — $f + 7 + 8 SAN ANGELO (pop. 58. yaar) 
Lumber, building material, and Postal receipts* 60,505 ane ar 
bardware stores a ey + 25 + 45 Building permits, less federal contracts : 608,780 —— 12 
Postal receipts* $ 22,973 — 38 Sones. Bank debits (thousands) $ 52,656 + 1 — 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 662,100 + 287 + 47 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 42,240 — 6 — 7 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,781 —<s ae: Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.5 + 65 es 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 22,735 — ae Employment (area) 23,050 #% i = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 a ti 4 Manufacturing employment (area) 3,220 + + 4 
= Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 — 56 + 4 
PARIS (pop. 20,696*) | 
paren en ot «68 «= ag:~— SEGUIN (pop. 14,254*) 
Automotive stores —10¢ — 26 23 P PL - $ 10.406 a 2 oe 
Food stores — 38t + 9 a oe niece? z ‘ m= 
5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 103,285 +811 +275 
Postal receipts* $ 18,062 — 1 + 2 ’ 
cee ‘ Bank debits (thousands) < 9,948 + 12 — 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 404,939 + 18 F s 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 13,354 — 4 — 65 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,851 — 8 — 1 A s diceamas anand 8.8 + 16 mae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 12,600 — ji — 4 ER DRUG Ree ar eee ‘ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 + 2 + 6 
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Percent Change Percent Change 



























































Apr ad Apr _ Apr 1960 > = 
: Apr fro fro Apr from 
oe and item 1960 Mar 1960 Apr 1960 City and item 1960 Mar 1960 Pe. 1960 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 584 ere) SNYDER (pop. 13 ,736*) 

Retail sales — 1 ** Postal receipts* $ 13,228 + 7 + 7 
Apparel stores Be + 4 + 24 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 223,190 + 76 — 1 
Automotive stores — 15t — 24 — 12 Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,292 — 10 — 2 
Drug stores — &8f — 65 — 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 17,805 — 2 — 8 
Eating and drinking places — St + 6 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 — 9 — ill 
Florists , + 50 + 85 
Food stores ~ # + § =" SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890") 

Furniture and household Postal receipte* 7,824 ing 47 
enplicance meres ae =A 58 Bank debits (thousands) : 0.595 aes a + 8 
Gasoline and service stations ey ae + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,800 — 3 — 1 
prea. — stores = OT : vs 4 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 + 2 + 4 
ewelry stores 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores — It — 7 — 9 TAYLOR (pop. 9,564*) 

Postal receipts* $ 677,069 2. +11 Retail sales : 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,588,733 + 1 49 misao atlaiaa a ee = aa 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 611,636 ee ae Drug stores i. = 3 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 370,449 - 2 — 6 Postal receipts® $ 7,807 = 5 =e 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.0 i + 7 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 29,761 — 81 — 87 

$ ee +2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,039 ~~ 2 + © 
oe coma —_ End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 12,404 — 1 *% 
anufacturing employment (area) 24,950 + 1 + 1 . 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 — Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 + 6 + 6 
+ 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 12,613*) TEMPLE (pop. 30,111*) 

Postal receipts* 7,847 — 20 — 2 Retail sales — 2+ + 17 + 11 

Bank debits (thousands) : 6,348 + 2 — 14 Apparel stores ee+ + 71 + 71 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 7,726 = 2 — 12 Drug stores — 8t — + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 + 5 — 2 Furniture and household 

appliance stores — lt — 14 — 17 

SAN SABA (pop. 2 648%) | gee ares aps material, and » ye oie 

Bank debits (thousands) 8,684 + 5 + 6 ee ee = ‘ 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t : 4,405 + 3 + 1 Postal receipts® $ 34,665 “ig +2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 aS a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 468,982 — 1 + 41 

Se Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,913 4 8 2 

SHERMAN . 25,0224 ve ” peso ai eating ad: = 

SHERMAN (pop. 25022") =. 5 — 3 TEXARKANA (pop. 50,238") 

Apparel stores oot +108 + 61 Retail sales — 2t + 14 + 9 

Automotive stores ; — 10+ — 21 — 22 Apparel stores +*+ + 62 + 47 
Furniture and household Furniture and household 

appliance stores — if + 10 — 9 appliance stores — i+ — 8 + 4 

Postal receipts* £ 26,490 — 2 - 7 Postal receipts*§ $ 48,702 + 2 + 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 436,280 + 48 + 73 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 605,385 +160 + $1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 25,675 + 4 + 3 Bank debits (thousands) $ 52,389 + 18 +14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 17,882 — 8 — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 16,946 + 2 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.5 + 9 se Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.4 + 12 + 12 

Employment (area) 29,400 + 1 + 2 

SLATON (pop. 6,554) re ee = ng (area) = + is 4 : 

Postal receipts* $ 3,164 — 8 + 12 ercent unemployed (area . scree : 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 104,286 — 40 + 61 Seer 

Bank debits (thousands) . a = 7 + 5 TEXAS CITY (pop. 30,000") 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 4,438 + 2 sal Retail sales 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 — 2 + 2 Apparel stores ; eee + 20 sy 

Employment (area) 54,000 aie. + 2s Lumber, building material, and 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,540 + & + 2 hardware stores = + 31 ie 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.4 — 6 — 19 Postal receipts* $ 19,908 aa @ _— 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 362,255 — 65 — 19 

SMITHVILLE (pop. 2 600") Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,249 — 3 — 15 

Postal receipts* 1,730 — 80 — 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,308 — 6 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 410 — 97 — 98 Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.7 + 1 — ll 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,320 + 19 + 18 Employment (area) 50,900 + + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 2,299 + 1 — 3 Manufacturing employment (area) 11,040 + 2 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 + 19 + 19 Percent unemployed (area) 5.9 - 8 — 24 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,893*) TYLER (pop. 51,082*) 

Retail sales Retail sales — 2t + 5 — 4 
Furniture and household Automotive stores — 107 — 2 — 24 

appliance stores — if — 8 a 5 Postal receipts* $ 91,656 ae m— 2 

Postal receipts* $ 12,421 “in a 4 € Building permits, less federal contracts $ 888,415 + 6 + 52 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 175,950 + 8 — 59 Bank debits (thousands) $ 83,930 3 ee | 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,027 Ae. a End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 58,300 — 1 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 10,403 ae | | Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.3 — 1 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.5 + 2 + 8 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Apr 1960 Apr 1960 Apr 1960 Apr 1960 
Apr from from Apr from from 
City and item 1960 Mari1960 Apr 1960 City and item 1960 Mari1960 Apr 1960 

VICTORIA (pop. 32,708*) VERNON (pop. 12,110*) 

Retail sales — 2+ — 8 + 7 Postal receipts* $ 10,227 — 8 + 16 
Automotive stores — 10t — 15 + 3 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 149,880 +170 — 63 
Eating and drinking places — 2 + $8 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) ~ 11,376 — 6 — 10 
Food stores — sf + 7 + 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 18,151 + 2 — 7 
Furniture and household Annual rate of deposit turnover _... 7.6 — 4 oe 

appliance stores if — 27 —17 
Lumber, building material, and WESLACO (pop. 15,334#) 
hardware stores — 27 + 20 + 20 Retail sales 
Postal receipts* $ 32,181 + 8 + 8 Automotive stores — 10+ — 49 +e 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 248,486 — 53 + Food stores , — 8st + 2 + 10 
+ Postal receipts* $ 8,468 — 2 — 2 

WACO (pop. 97,1844) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 48,597 — 28 — 57 

Retail sales — 2t + 1 + 9 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,810 +14 + 46 
Apparel stores +s+ + 15 + i! End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 5,633 — 8 + 20 
Automotive stores — 10+ — 16 + Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.4 + 9 + 15 
Florists +> § + 44 
Furniture and household WICHITA FALLS (pop. 101,040 ) 

appliance stores — lft + 18 oe Retail sales — 2t — 17 + 
General merchandise stores — 4+ + 23 + 36 Automotive stores — 10+ — 26 +e 
Lumber, building material, and Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 2t + 22 + § hardware stores — 2+ + 63 + 18 

Postal receipts* $ 157,627 +e + © Postal receipts* $ 118,555 — 2 

Building permits, and federal contracts $ 813,522 — 13 — 48 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,124,540 + 47 +357 

Bank debtis (thousands) $ 105,258 — 9 — 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 114,100 — 65 - 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 67,196 + 1 — 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 97,693 — 1 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.8 — 10 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 — 4 + 3 

Employment (area) 48,300 + 1 + 2 Employment (area) 41,000 + 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,220 ss ++ 4 Manufacturing employment (area) 3,670 — 1 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 — 20 — 9 Percent unemployed (area) 5.2 —17 + 18 








Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1959 benchmarks. 

+ Normal seasonal change from March to April. 

* For the period April 2—April 29. 

{ Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
¢ Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

r Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

u 1950 Urbanized Census. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

§ Figures are for Texarkana, Texas (pop. 31,051) only 


# 1960 Census of Population (subject to revision). 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


tTexas business activity, index __.... — 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings i in SW District, index 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index - = 

Wholesale prices in US., unadjusted index - 

Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index ...... 

Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at ‘seasonally 

adjusted annual rate) : 
Business failures (number) 
Advertising lineage 


TRADE 


Total retail sales, index . 

Durable-goods stores 

Nondurable-goods stores ...... 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores . 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index ....... 
Industrial electric power consumption, index . 
Crude oil production, index .................. ; 
Crude oil runs to stills, index ....... 
Gasoline censumption, index ......... 
Total industrial production, index 
Total manufactures, index we 
Durable manufactures, index 
Nondurable manufactures, index .. 
Mineral production, index 
Natural gas production, index 
Industrial production in U.S., index ... 
Southern pine production, index 
Cottonseed crushed, index : 
Construction authorized, index .. 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building ...... 
Cement shipments, index . 
Cement production, index 
Cement consumption, index 
Average daily production per “oil well (bbls.) - 


AGRICULTURE 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14100 ....... 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index, 1904-14 = 100 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 


FINANCE 
Bank debits, index - 
Bank debits, U.S., index e 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
§Loans (millions) .. Vie eee 
§Loans and investments (millions) . 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) - 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) ............ 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) . 

Total manufacturing employment (thousands) . 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) - 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) .. 

Total civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 

Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) .. 


Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) - 


Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) - 
Percent of labor force unemployed i in 17 labor market areas 


April 
1960 


82 


267 
235 


2,882 
4,507 
2,663 
$143, 795 
$335,601 


2,509.9* 
491.5* 
2a" 
256.0* 

2,210.0 
2,042.0 
381.7 
98.4 
4.5 


March 
1960 


79 
228 
397 

120.0 
125.7 


394.0r 


35 
172.4 


219r 


216 
398 
120.0 
123.9 


379.0 


34 
178.8 


229r 


165r 


248r 
69.2* 
34.6* 


230r 
386r 


$249.793 


2,479.3r 
489.8r 
233.3r 
256.5r 
2,192.4 
2,017.5 
378.7 
110.8 

= | 


216 
199 
14.7 


269 
299 
90r 


259 
234 


$ 2,793 
$ 4,502 
$ 2,810 
$131,296 
$276,324 


2,459.4r 

486.4r 

234.1r 

252.3r 
2,077.1 
1,921.2 
378.6 
96.6 
4.6 





Year-to-date 


_ 1960 


average 


1959 


81 
227 
403 

110.7 
125.7 


$ 394.3* 
38 
174.4 


13.8 


256 
300 
82r 


271 
238 


$ 2,851 
$ 4,455 
$ 2,645 
$110,554 
$289,074 


2,485.2* 
489.5* 
233.0" 
256.2* 

2,198.2 

2,024.7 
380.0 
108.1 

5.0 


67.7r 
36.4r 


350r 

364r 
123 
148 
181 
170 
203 
238 
186 
138 
195 
157 
82 
163 
240 
290 
184 
207 
197 
200 
15.0 


267 
298 
90r 


252 
223 


$ 2,757 
$ 4,515 
$ 2,809 
$101,421 
$261,320 


2,438.9r 

482.2r 

231.5r 

250.8r 
2,074.7 
1,906.0 

376.0r 
110.0 
5.3 


All Sgures are Sor ‘Sess ‘tein otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months hn i 1947-49, exnagt where indicated; all are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1958 benchmarks. 


* Preliminary. 

+ Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 

t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 

§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
r Revised. 
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